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Down To Brass ‘Tacks 
OU want to write—successfully. You are trying to 
sell—hopefully. But you are being rejected—relent- 
lessly. And you have learned by now that dropping 
your work into the mailbox and sitting tight is not the 
answer. Then what is the answer? 
The answer is to stop right now, before wasting 
more time, and take stock. Not by grumbling to other 
writers or friends about your discouragements but by 
sending your manuscripts to a professional literary 
service with years of experience in the full-time, day- 
by-day evaluation, editing, and selling of manuscripts. 
In other words—by sending your manuscripts to us. 
Why? Because behind every failure there is a 
reason, which only an objective evaluation based on 
broad literary experience is apt to uncover. What you 
need, then, is not a counseling service limited to ad- N.’ 
vice, nor an editorial service limited to doctoring gram- 
matical flaws, nor an agency limited to professionals Dea 
only, but a complete literary service which will handle 7 
you sympathetically and realistically as an aspiring 25 « 
writer. This we do—and we do it well enough to have on file hundreds of letters of * 
thanks from writers who needed help. “. 
First,-we ask you to write us about yourself—with or without manuscripts, as and 
you choose. But the sooner you submit, the faster we can begin to work for you. criti 
Tell us something of yourself, your interests and goals. We will then handle your writi 
work more sensitively, in relation to these factors. If your work is salable as is, h 
we will get it to market immediately. If not, we will suggest remedies. Obviously, oe 
it is pointless to waste your time by submitting manuscripts not up to the compe- write 
tition. If you want our help in revision, we can arrange this mutually, but in any Statu 
event, your single fee paid for the initial reading and evaluation also covers the TI 
later cost of submission, no matter how many markets we cover. On sale, we take fessic 
the standard 10% commission and represent your other work without advance fee, and 
as we do with our professional writers. all of 
Typical sales we’ve made for writers who came to us through these ads include: coe 
chie 
LEARNING TO TEACH (Harper & Brothers); THE THRESHING FLOOR (G. P. ome 
Putnam’s Sons); IF YOU ARE BUT A DREAM (Crown Publishers); ENCYCLO- Id ) 
PEDIA OF ARCHERY (A. S. Barnes); 2000 ARTICLES YOU CAN WRITE & SELL ald I 
(Perennial Press); SLUGGING BACKSTOP (Dodd, Mead); EACH DAY IS NEW nume 
(Zondervan); MYSTERY OF THE FLOATING HOTEL (Houghton Mifflin); BUL- and s 
LETS ON THE BRAZOS (Arcadia House); DESIRE IN THE OZARKS (Ace Books); and / 
OPERA, ONCE OVER LIGHTLY (Jupiter Books); HUNTING IN NORTH AMER- and c! 
ICA (Stackpole Company); A RAGE TO KILL (A. A. Wyn); THE WHEELS ROLL 
WEST (Transworld); BROKEN WHEEL RANCH (Arcadia), etc., plus play and 
television sales, book club sales, an International Christian Fiction Award, foreign sales 
through our agents in England, France, Netherlands, Germany, Sweden, Australia. 
Magazine sales to dozens of general-interest, sports, womens, adventure, juvenile, travel, 
religious and technical periodicals. 
Alam 
So why not write us today about your problems? We’re always glad to answer Bear I 
your questions about this complex writing business—without obligation, of course. Th 
Our fees are reasonable: $5.00 per manuscript to 5000 words; $1.00 per 1000 ison | 
words thereafter. $16.00 for teleplays; $15.00 for books of all lengths. sab 
improp 
vr are m 
LAMBERT WILSON ASSOCIATES um 
The Complete Literary Service # conc 
8 East 10th Street New York 3, N. Y. 
| 
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N.Y.C. Writer’s Classes 


Dear Editor: 

The New School for Social Research announces 
25 creative writing workshops for the spring term 
opening Monday, February 10. 

Workshops will be offered in novel, short story 
and essay writing, in magazine writing, literary 
criticism, poetry, playwriting, script and television 
writing, and writing for children. Special work- 
shops are designed for beginners and advanced 
writers, many of whom have attained professional 
Status. 

The creative writing faculty is drawn from pro- 
fessionals in the field, editors, novelists, magazine 
and short-story writers, poets and playwrights, 
all of whom have achieved an established reputa- 
tion. Among them: Hiram Haydn, novelist and 
chief editor at Random House; Granville Hicks, 
author and literary consultant, editor of the re- 
cently published book, “The Living Novel” ; Ger- 
ald Dykes, lecturer and author, contributor to 
numerous periodicals; Frederic Morton, novelist 
and short-story writer; the poets Stanley Kunitz 
and Arnold Weinstein; Gorham Munson, editor 
and critic; and others. 


Tue New ScHoor For 
SoctAL RESEARCH 

66 West 12th St. 

N.Y. C. 11,.2%. ¥. 


Alamogerdo 


Dear Editor: 

Though I read the Terry Clarke flying saucer 
piece I found it of little interest or value to me 
as a beginning writer. I think this article is an 
improper selection for a writer’s magazine. There 
are many good publications that carry an 
abundance of this type story, which I may read if 
so concerned. 

C. A. Brown 


1202 Lawrence Rd. 
Santa Clara, Calif. 
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Eaton’s Corrasable Bond! 


No retyping necessary — because errors 
vanish with just the flick of a pencil eraser. 
Editors appreciate the neat appearance, the 
“readability” of manuscripts typed on 
Eaton’s Corrasable Bond Paper. Its special 
surface erases without a trace! In a few hours, 
after the typing ink “‘sets’’, Corrasable pro- 
vides a permanent record for your prose 
or poetry. 

Whatever your literary ambitions, let 
Corrasable carry the good words. Have your 
stationer demonstrate—or send 10¢ for a 
generous sample—enough for 5,000 words. 







CORRASABLE BOND 


Made only by Eaton 


Erases Without a Trace 


EATON PAPER CORPORATION 
Dept. AC-61—Pittsfield, Massachusetts 


Here’s my dime. Please send me a 20-sheet sample 
of Corrasable Bond. 


Name 
Street 


City State 
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Tue Warrer’s Dicest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by the F. & W. Publishing Corp, 35c per \ 
$3.50 per seas. Vol 38, No’ 3. Entered os ’second-clase’ matter, April 21, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S-A. 








gees Important Books for Write’s —_ 


Just published! 
Television Plays for Writers 
edited by A. S. Burack 


Complete scripts of eight outstanding TV plays, 
in print for the first time, with comments by each 
author on techniques of writing for TV. An in- 
valuable guide for all writers on problems and 
profits of writing for this growing market. 

397 pages; $5.00 


New edition—completed revised! 


Television Writing and Selling 
by Edward Barry Roberts 


A well-known script editor for a major network 
analyzes scripts ge gen step-by-step instruction 
from idea through production. An up-to-date, 
complete text. Illus., 515 pages; $6.50 


To be published in February! 


How to Write Television Comedy 
edited by Irving Settel 


What makes a TV audience laugh? Here is a thor- 
ough ——— of the basic ingredients of TV comedy, 
from sparkling wit to slapstick hearty humor. There 
are chapters on all P cone comedy writing jokes: 
situation comedy, dramatic comedy, etc. Plus all- 
important information on how to market humorous 
material. Sample scripts from a shows. 

8 pages; $4.00 


Send for complete catalog and fora 
sample copy of THE WRITER magazine 


THE WRITER, Inc., Publishers 
8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 





HARLAN ROSS 


EXPERIENCED BROADWAY PLAY DOCTOR 
offers the following services to playwriters 


1. PROFESSIONAL CRITICISM—if you can 
take it. 


2. To the PLAY WITH PROMISE—sugges- 
tions to rewrite to strengthen charac- 
terizations, dialogue, sets, costumes, 
etc. 

3. Help in getting good plays to the 
proper sources for possible production. 

FEES : 


For each full length play....... . $25.00 
For each one act play.......... 15.00 


Fees must accompany script 


HARLAN ROSS 


168 S.E. Ist St. Room 1107 
Phone: MOhawk 7-1585 











Dear Editor: 

Terry Clarke’s piece about UFO’s in Alama- 
gordo, New Mexico, showed up the radio net- 
works and press services. In his article, Clarke 
states ... “the hole in the story. . . .” None of 
the networks or press associations followed up 
their stories with this significant fact. Granted, 
it doesn’t blow the whole thing up, but to fail to 
state it is simply to be guilty of superficial re- 
porting. And only Writer’s Dicest gave this 
fact. 

Clarke’s story lets us all feel the position of 
a free-lance writer caught in the midst of a “big” 
story. Should we blow it up and try to collect or 
expose and fact find and let it disintegrate? We 
all know what Clarke did. What would we have 
done? 

ABLAN ELEANOR 
Plain City, Ia. 


U.F.O.’s 
Dear Editor: 

Much congratulation is due Terry Clarke and 
others of the radio newsman breed who did such 
tremendous legwork during the UFO scare as re- 
lated in your September issue. 

I was one of those on asignment for LIFE to 
record a nearby similar scare in Louisiana. The 
story died when the scare rapidly wore off, but I 
remain amazed at the lengths radiomen will go to 
for news. Their reporting has a sense of urgency 
unmatched by other mediums. 

Dennis J. Cipnic 
General Delivery 
Lake Charles, La. 


First Love Shared 


Dear Editor: 

Congratulations on “Writing Is My First 
Love,” by Lois Duncan. She has made a clear 
picture of the path of thorns that must be fol- 
lowed by the harried homemaker (as well as other 
part-time writers) to reach those lovely roses at 
the end of it. 

I’ve three youngsters now; didn’t start selling 
anything much until the first one arrived. So 
many people seem to feel that until some hours 
loom in front of them with a built-in label “Write 
Here” they just “don’t have the time.” But by 
dint of increased concentration between baby, TV 
and that homogeneous lump known as ‘every- 
thingelse,’ I manage two or three hours of writing 
on most days. I’ve sold in the past to your 
Health, Seventeen and Forward, but most of 
my story-articles in the last few years have gone 
to Macfadden’s True Story, and also True Ex- 
perience and True Romances. I was fortunate in 
meeting TRUE sTORY’s editors this last summer 
and found them not only grand people but also 
quite sympathetic toward the problems of writer- 
mothers. In fact, they helped inspire my first book. 

(Mrs.) Doris PATTERSON 
152 Grandview Rd. 
Ardmore, Pa. 
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WHICH COURSE GIVES ME 
THE MOST FOR MY MONEY? 


Ina Writing Course...asinaCar 
. « « You Look for Two Things: 
Proved Performance & Economy 


NYS gives you both! For 25 years we have been 
proving that beginners can be taught to write and 
to sell through a non-academic course designed 
for sales. We will be glad to give you the stories of 
many, many NYS students who became successful 
writers through following these assignments. And 
NYS saves you money! You will be amazed at 
what you receive. 


AS TIMELY AS TOMORROW’S NEWSPAPER 


1. But the fiction, non-ficion, and television as- 
signments are only the beginning of what you 
receive. You receive two great books on writing; 
a standard market guide; plus a year of profes- 
sional marketing service after you complete 
your assignments. 

2. You work with active writers and editors. 

3. You work with writers who, through their per- 
sonal contact with editors, work with tomor- 
row’s requirements in mind! 

4. You work with a leading nationally recognized 
literary agent whose business is today’s sales— 
but tomorrow’s market requirements and to- 
morrow’s sales too! 

5. Remember, you invest to make money. You 
enroll in a course in order to sell your material 
and to make money. 


We Teach You To Write Stories And Articles 
And Then We Help You Sell Them! 


Your salable NYS scripts will be marketed 
or you on a professional (10%) basis by a 
nationally known literary agent who works closely 
with NYS students. 


You Can Earn While You Learn! 
1. A $750 sale to the Saturday 





Evening Post (when the Valuable 
author was only half through | [nstruction 
the work). Book Free 


2. Over 700 sales to leading 
markets including Cosmo- 
politan (we started selling 
for her before she was fin- 
ished with the course). 

. Atlantic, Holiday, Saturday 
Evening Post, two books — 
and a major book club 
choice — all for one NYS 
graduate. 

These are examples; NYS graduates sell to all 

lucrative publishing markets including the top 

Magazines and book publishers. 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING 
2 East 45th Street New York 17, N. Y. 


The free booklet 
WRITING FOR A 
WELL-PAYING 
CAREER will be 
of much value to 
you. It will be 
sent to you with- 
out any obliga- 
tion on your part 


wo 


by this long es- 
tablished and suc- 
cessful course. 
Just fill out and 
return the coupon. 

















Famous Authors and Editors 
To Help Your Writing Career 
Through NYS! 


Our staff of instructors includes: 
Henry Kane 


For 3 years writer of Martin 
Kane, Private Eye, TV series; 
author of 13 books, creator of 
book and radio character Peter 
Chambers; author of motion 
pictures — (latest, New York 
Confidential). Author of stories 
in the Saturday Evening Post, 
Cosmopolitan and Esquire 
(Esquire devoted a feature ar- 


ticle to him.) 
Stanley Ellin 


Winner of First Prize in the 
1954 Ellery Queen contest, the 
Special Prize in the 1955 con- 
test, and seven consecutive ma- 
jor prizes in previous Ellery 
Queen contests. Author of 
books, The Dreadful Summit, 
The Key to Nicholas Street. 
Author of material in Cosmo- 
politan, McCall’s and Ladies’ 
Home Journal. Writer of mo- 
tion picture The Big Night, 
featured on three major tele- 
vision programs. 


And other writers and editors 
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Your Biggest Value in the 
Writing Field Today! 


The famous NYS course is now doubled 
in size and scope. You receive complete 
training in fiction and non-fiction—both 
divisions in a single big, rich, generous low- 
priced course of training. And—a new 10 
assignment TV Course. NYS now bring you 
a total of 62 planned writing projects which 
include 11 extra-curricular stories, or arti- 
cles, or books . . . with no word limitations 
on the assignments themselves. And your 
NYS instructors will give you far more per- 
sonal criticism and guidance than you can 
expect elsewhere at any price. 


Dept. 290 
THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING 


2 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


tion, your FREE booklet WRIT- 


Send me, at no obli 
AYING CAREER. 


ING FOR A WELL- 


Name 


Address 


Licensed by the State of New York 
(This inquiry is confidential. No sal will call.) 
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WANTED 


Writers with rejected stories who would like to 
take a shot at submitting them for Television. I 
will adapt your work into a professionally written 
TV play and submit it for sale thru my recognized 
agent. 


DESCRIPTION 


I am a successful cur- 
rently working television 
writer and charter mem- 
ber of WGA, West. (Cur- 
rent assignment just 
completed—pilot script 
of new TV series: “Fancy 
Dan” for Allied Artists 
Studios). Some of my 
other credits include: 





JANE WYMAN 
MATINEE THEATRE 
MARGIE SHERIFF OF COCHISE 
THE WHISTLER ROY ROGERS 

and many others. (full list on request) 


READING FEE: $10.00—Refundable if sale 
is made. Positively no further fees if I accept 
your story and agree to adapt it. 


RALPH ROSE Sicrnss Oaks, colt 


SCHLITZ PLAYHOUSE 
SUSPENSE 
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WHY UZZELL? 


Why the Uzzells? Because... 

T.H.U. is himself a former editor (Collier’s) 
and a writer, having sold stories to Post, etc., 
written three produced plays and has had a movie 
produced from a story and recently again sold 
movie rights to a novel. 

The Uzzells have an established agent in New 
York who will sell for you when. This agent 
sells and doesn’t advertise. Sales made for us on 
request. 

The Uzzells handle all their criticisms and 
teaching personally and promptly. No one else 
signs their names. The work of their clients is 
not handed over to amateur critics. They have 
no assistants. They are competent, honest. 

Successful story writers, novelists, Hollywood 
scriptors editors have been trained by the Uz- 
zells. Their book, “Narrative Technique,” has 
sold 40,000 copies, and is used everywhere. This 
book by return mail for $4. Fee for a reading 
and help, $10. If it’s a book, please write. If you 
are interested in our course in Fundamentals, 
write, explaining. 
aarti Pc; fe Sete oe, ee 
everything. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 
Stillwater GAMELIA W. UZZELL °!™™* 

















SOS Again 
Dear Editor: 

I’m expanding scope of my activity as a 
writer for men’s adventure and general maga- 
zines to embrace all of Latin America. I’d like 
to hear from newspapermen or writers living 
south of the border in various key areas to serve 
as legmen-researchers. Object—to keep me posted 
on possible strong story ideas, and to work to- 
gether in their development. Will pay percentage 
basis, on sale, ranging from 20 to 50 per cent, 
based on amount of work, etc., undertaken. 

Emit ZuBRYN 
Apartado Num. 339, 
Cuernavaca, Mor., Mexico 


BY AL 
Famous A 

Lois Duncan 
0 YO 


Dear Editor: a 
“Writing Is My First Love,” by Lois Duncan, ff Artists | 


reminds me of an article in House Beautiful ft yo 
wherein the author was decrying the then-current This ¢ 
sympathy being shown young mothers with four 9% Start 
or five children and their 84-hour workweek. The ere 


author was smugly proud that she had reduced could tal 
her workweek to 64 hours, or maybe it was 54, I fi, your s 
can’t remember. Early in the article, she made fof our st 
this statement: “I looked around at the house §previous 
we were living in, and realized that, much as we has help 
loved it, it was inefficient. So we moved.” markable 

So we moved! Like that! Nothing to it! I § DonS 
guess, for those kind of women, there is nothing §Three ye 


to it. Husband’s desires, children’s wishes, money §° & he 
needed for things important to other people—all _— 
can be manipulated. So we moved! So I write! nab! 

This is not envy. I, too, am published. It is Bijture as 


fury. I can accept non-understanding of other 9 parriey 
people’s problems from the rank-and-file—the Byith an | 
readers. The only worth a writer has, beneath his isnt for « 
entertainment, is to further understanding of fiinced th: 
other people’s problems to the rank-and-file. But §/@ artist 





when a writer himself displays lack of under- [der ow 
standing—then—well, I’m just appalled. wags 


Spare us, spare us, WD, from any more Miss tdkor of | 
Duncans, And give us, again and again and , 
again, for writers like I used to be, the Fred Earns 
Shaws with their “A Writer Never Quits.” f,.. Erics 
(Nov., 56), which, incidentally, had exactly the Bue, whe 
same theme, told exactly the same story of writ- Now, he 







ers finding, somehow or another, the time—but fitudio bu 
told with understanding. imes his 
F. E. Hm John Bi 
36728 Thor Ave. #85 Compa 
Mt. Clemens, Mich. s He st 
company 

dvertisi 
Dear Editor: hcreas +. 
I have just finished reading Lois Duncan’s arti- ff After ta 
cle, “Writing Is My First Love,” and must admit York 
that my story is very similar to hers except in § ~4 , 
two details—I am the mother of four children, By, Daten 

all under five, and I labor in the limbo of no 

sales. I have been writing with serious inten- — Karns | 
tions since I was twelve. It is not a hobby— er studs 


it is a vice. 
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BY ALBERT DORNE 


Famous Magazine Illustrator 


O YOU LIKE TO DRAW? If you do 
—America’s 12 Most Famous 
Artists are looking for you. We 
want you to test your art talent! 
This offer is part of a program 
we started ten years ago... to 
bring people like you a top-drawer 
course of art training which you 
could take in your own home and 
in your spare time. Although many 
of our students came to us with no 
previous art training—our program 
has helped thousands achieve re- 
markable success. Like these — 
Don Smith lives in New Orleans, 
Three years ago, when Don wrote 
tous, he knew nothing about art— 
even doubted he had talent. Today, 
he is an illustrator with a leading 
advertising agency—and has a 
future as big as he wants to make it. 

Harriet Kuzniewski was bored 
with an “ordinary” job when she 
pot for our talent test. Once con- 

vinced that she had the makings of 
m artist— she started’ to study 
under our program. Soon she was 
offered a job as a fashion artist. A 
year later, she became assistant art 
tditor of a big buying office. 





Earns 7 Times As Much 


Eric Ericson of Minneapolis was a 
clerk when he enrolled with us. 
Now, he Heads an advertising art 
studio business and earns seven 
imes his former salary. 

John Busketta worked for a big 
44s company when he enrolled with 
us, He still works for the same 
company — but as an artist in the 
dvertising department. At a big 
crease in pay! 

After taking our training, busy 
‘ew York mother, Elizabeth Mer- 
8, now adds to her family’s in- 
tome by designing greeting cards 
nd illustrating children’s books. 


Earns $1,000 on Vacation 
ter studying with us, H. I. Hop- 
unson, a Wyoming school super- 
Mtendant, sold $1,000 worth of 
paintings during summer vaca- 
lon and was commissioned to work 


“We’re looking 
for people who 
like to draw” 


on a large mural for the new 
Mormon Temple in Los Angeles. 

John Whitaker of Memphis was 
an airline clerk when he enrolled 
with us. Two years later, he won 
a prize in a cartooning contest and 
was signed to do a daily newspaper 
comic strip. 

Stanley Bowen—a married man 
with three children, unhappy in a 
dead-end job—switched to a great 
new career in art. Now he’s one of 
the happiest men you'll ever meet! 


Profitable Hobby—at 72 
A great-grandmother in Newark, 
Ohio, studied painting with us. Re- 
cently, she had her first local “one 
man” show — where she sold 32 
water colors and 5 oil paintings. 

Lilian Ashby, Toronto, writes: 
“I believe I’ve painted 57 and sold 
41 pictures since beginning your 
wonderful course.” 


Cowboy Starts Art Business 
_ Donald’ Kern — a cowboy from 
Miles City, Montana — studied art 
with us. Now he paints portraits, 
sells them for $250 each, and gets 
all the business he can handle. 

Gertrude Vander Poel had never 
drawn a thing until she started 
Studying with us. Now a swank 
New York gallery exhibits her 
paintings for sale. 

How about you? Wouldn’t you 
like to trade places with these 
happy artists? 

Free Art Talent Test 
Now you can find out 
if you have talent worth 
training for a full-time 
or part-time art career. 
Simply send for our re- 
vealing 12-page talent 
test. Thousands paid $1 


America’s 12 Most Famous Artists 





NORMAN ROCKWELL 


ALBERT DORNE 





AL PARKER JON WHITCOMB 





HAROLD VON SCHMIDT 





FRED LUDEKENS 


PETER HELCK 





ROBERT FAWCETT BEN STAHL 





DONG KINGMAN AUSTIN BRIGGS 


c-o-oeoer ere ere ee ern ee eee ee 


FAMOUS ARTISTS SCHOOLS 


Studio 546, Westport, Conn. 


Send me, without obligation, your 
Famous Artists Talent Test. 











Mr. 
send it to you free. If Mrs. Age——____ 
you show promise, Miss ee ee 
you'll be eligible for Address 
at-home training under 
the now-famous pro- City Zone. 
gram we direct. No 
obligation. Mail cou- County. State 





| 
| 
| 
for this test but we'll 7 
| 
| 
| 
| 
t 


pon today. 











It is all very fine for Mrs. Duncan to arrange 
her household for writing, as she is successful, but 


I feel that I am faced with an important moral 
Send it first to decision: Do I really have the right to go on 
neglecting my family in order to satisfy a selfish 


MODERN ROMANCES | compulsion? 
DarLENE M. PHILLIPS 


because aseae8 416 Bryan Ave. 
Salt Lake City 15, Utah 


Dear Editor: 


our word rates go up to 6c The pages of WD can do very well without 
: cheesecake photos of any kind, including those of 

we pay for your whole story even if we use lady authors on the beach. That’s not what we're 
only part of it looking for in an otherwise very fine magazine. 


Leave such to those mags that regrettably pander 
we guarantee a report within two weeks to the sensual and less intelligent portions of the 
male animal. 
Vircit C, JAMES 


S| every story is a contest entry, and 
: . Box 289 
even rejects win money Cole Sinead 
our minimum annual contest awards Washington, D.C. Writer’s Club 





total $10,275 . . . more thany any Dear Editor: 

current offer in the field The Writers League of Washington, D. C.., is 
an outstanding writers’ club. It is in its 45th year. 

It consists of writers who are interested in prac- 


in addition to contest prizes, each story is ; ; , ‘ 
tically every type of literary material, and its cur- 


a) 





eligible for bonuses up to $5000 rent president is an outstanding writer of scien- 
= tific fiction. One member, a Writer’s Dicest JF" 
any story can earn up to $8000 fan, presently instructing a class of 20 pupils in 
7 . the technique of writing and selling the magazine 
MODERN ROMANCES is the only article, recently received $1,000 for an article he [fj Slits 
confessions mag whose prizes are sold to True. . You 
awarded over and above full word rates. We meet every two weeks during the winter Bias 


: months and continually offer contests for our 

If your 10,000 word story wins a $1000 members. These contests include one-act drama, than 

prize, you are first paid $500 at say our feature article, quality fiction, juvenile fiction. Jr ‘ 

5e word rate .. . then $1000 in prize monolog, poetry other than sonnet, short story, § Succe 
short short story, and sonnet. In addition, there first s 


money. Total: $1500. Our prizes are is a workshop session at each meeting. for al! 
real prizes! (Mrs.) Daisy G. TuRNER BOC 
1210 Twelfth St., N. W. 
send a postcard to Washington 5, D. C. ee 
Henry P. Malmgreen, Editor “Dough, Ray and Me” editors 
MODERN ROMANCES, 26! 5th Avenue, N. Y. 16 for Dear Editor: 
full details of the above fabulous offers. Hi, there! 








Sloane-Morrow published my book “Dough, 


STORIES : $780.00 Advance for Book ide 
NOVELS ‘ “Discovery” In ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
. Bock-of-the-month Recommendation! 














BOOKS BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION! 
Don’ . market —~ Ay -y--43 and write blindly. Write oe our 


f you want results: befor: t. vey les If you want to sell we 
can : help you. yd 2 oy sales and edito aid for unestablished writers. 


Professional fiction PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


handled on 10%, and 
we — pre Manuscript Placement for Authors 


highest-rate markets. 33 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK (36) 
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You bet! Every check came right out of the lives of beginners who cashed in on ALF 
insight and became professionals. Your life, your background, hold more salable material 
than you dream of . . . and only you can use it. That’s where we come in. We’ve built 
our clients (from modest 3 figure sales all the way to fabulous multi-million dollar 
successes) on backgrounds-into-writing careers—an ALF exclusive. When you send your 
frst scripts (as samples of your writing) be sure to tell me about yourself. And that goes 
for all these categories: 

BOOKS: 25 years of successful book experience will cost you exactly $5 for a legitimate editorial 
evaluation of your book, fiction or non-fiction. Beware of free offers and new agents learning at your 


expense. Here you will receive detailed initial comment and, if your script is salable, submissions to 
editors. Fee refunded from commission. 


DON'T MAKE MISTAKES WITH YOUR BOOK! 
Don't Lose Time, Money And The Chance For Publication! 
25 years of intensive experience in selling books of all types has acquainted us with every possible 
slip an author can make. Your book is precious—don’t let it be mishandled through lack of informa- 
tion. Save yourself time, money, headache, heartache, frustration. Send for THE INSIDE STORY. 























STORIES, ARTICLES, TV & PLAYS: You pay eran gd by commissions or fees. I prefer commis- 


sions, but until I make two sales for you I must charge $1 per thousand words, with a minimum of $5 on any script. 
TV: Half hour show, $10; full hour show, $25. PLAYS, $50: and of course you know that TEAHOUSE OF THE AU: 
GUST MOON was sold through this agency. You will receive an honest professional criticism of your work. If your script 
Snot salable, but can be made so, you will receive revision and replot suggestions. If a particular script you send is un- 
e—actually not worth further effort—we shall tell you so, and why, so that you may avoid those mistakes in your 

work, Suitable scripts will be recommended to editors immediately, and in any case, whether your script is unsal- 
able, can be repaired, or is salable as it is, we shall endeavor to build you up as a writer with suggestions for new copy 
inline with your talents. 


PROFESSIONALS: Since the start of 1957, close to 50 professional writers have switched to this agency. 


I work with such writers on a 10% commission basis. Tell me about your sales, short story or book, or both, and we get 
on with the business of career building. 


A.L. FIERST, Literary Agent, 545 Fifth Ave., New York 17,N.Y. 
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To People 
who want to write 
but can't get started 


Do you have that constant urge to write but fear 
that a beginner hasn’t a chance? Then listen to 


what a famous editor said on this subject: 

“There is more room for newcomers in the writing field 
today than ever before. Some of the greatest of writing 
men and women have passed from the scene. Who will 
take their place? Fame, riches and the happiness of achieve- 
ment await the new men and women of power.”’ 


THANKS N.1.A. 
FOR WRITING 
ACHIEVEMENT 


“One day while looking through a 
magazine I saw an N.I.A. ad and 
decided to enroll. I have sold a 
question and answer to a ‘‘Quiz-Em”’ 
column. I also had a feature pub- 
lished with a byline in a newspaper. 
Thanks to N.I.A. for my _ writing 
success.’” — Mrs. Norma Sullivan, 
Marlette, Mich. 


WRITING APTITUDE TEST — FREE! 


te Newspaper Institute of America offers a 
FREE Writing Aptitude Test. Its object is 
to discover new recruits for the army of men and 
women who add to their incomes by fiction and 
article writing. The Writing Aptitude Test is a 
simple but expert analysis of your latent ability, 
your powers of imagination, logic, etc. Not all ap- 
plicants pass this test. Those who do are qualified 
to take the famous N.I.A. course based on the 
practical training given by big metropolitan dailies. 

This is the New York Copy Desk Method which 
teaches you to write by writing! You develop 
your individual style instead of trying to copy 
that of others. Although you work at home, on 
your own time, you are constantly guided by 
experienced writers. You “cover” actual assign- 
ments such as metropolitan reporters get. It is 
really fascinating work. Each week you see new 
progress. In a matter of months you can acquire 
the coveted “professional” touch. Then you are 
ready for market with greatly improved chances 
of making sales. 


Mail the Coupon Now 


But the first step is to take the FREE Writing Aptitude 
Test. It requires but a few minutes and costs nothing. So 
mail the coupon now. Make the first move towards the 
most enjoyable and profitable occupation—writing for pub- 
lication! Newspaper Institute of America, One Park Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. (Founded 1925.) (Licensed by State of 
N. Y.) (Approved Member, National Home Study Council.) 





(All correspondence confidential. 
No salesman will call.) 7-B-668 4 
oo oe oe ae oe oe oe Oe oe oe oe oe Oe oe oe oe oe oe oe oe ee oe ee so ee 


Copyright 1957, Newspaper Institute of America 


‘ P i 
' aa ay! Institute of America ‘ 
i] One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 4 
' Send me without cost or obligation, ! 
! A your Writing Aptitude Test and further ! 
: information about writing for profit, as ! 
4 promised in Wrirer’s Dicest, February. ; 
a Mr. t 
ft Mrs. i 
t Miss ‘ 
NN ic a tS SSS HR A SSE nc iota ' 
| t 
| 4 
y City Ie Zone... State : 
1 t 
' i 
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Ray and Me” in June, 1957. Hodder & Stough- 
ton, London, have purchased publishing right for 
the British Isles, and will get into print in the late 
spring. Also, a condensation will appear in 
CORONET magazine for February. 

I think it is doing well for a first book, and am 
most happy to add that WD has done a great 
deal to keep me writing at times when writing 
seemed strictly ‘““What’s the Use?” 

Apa Pat KILMER 
545 E. Whittier Blvd. 
Whittier, Calif. 


Buck Meat and Bear Lard 
Dear Editor: 

For the third time, last evening, I picked up 
the September WD and reread your story. May 
I bother you with some comments? You will have 
nothing to gain from them beyond, maybe, some 
encouragement, which you may not need. 

I bought the WD a good many years, then sort 
of got weaned away from it—busy, like every- 
body. I think I took the writer’s course during 
the time you had Virginia Slaughter with you, 
then switched to Uzzell, and so on. 

During that time I found the opinion crystal- 
lizing in my own mind that the WRITER’s DiceEst 
was something of a come-on for suckers. Tom 
Uzzell bludgeoned the blood out of me, and by 
the time I was able to see it wasn’t, there was not 
too much in the magazine to help my problems. 
I mean I was no longer a beginner’s beginner. 

Without ever having edited anything, I find 
myself able to understand and appreciate every- 
thing you say in your story. This surpsises me. 
There is no inspiration in this article for me, 
although the experience of environment is the 
direct antithesis from yours. I have spent prac- 
tically all of my life in the mountains and remote 
forests, raising my family on buck meat and flour 
gravy made with bear lard. 

Another thing I never would have believed 
possible: I am able to understand, for the first 
time, value in abstract—it is difficult to use the 
word “art” in connotation. 

It seems to me the greatest contribution 4 
writer’s magazine, or any other magazine, could 
make to a beginning writer would be in the de- 
velopment of his sense of direction. Every critic ! 
ever worked with seemed bent on making a pulp 
writer out of me. I was not unwilling, but unable. 
No idea I found interesting fitted. I had to wan 
der a long time. Maybe too long. I am fifty-seven 
now and am just finishing my first novel. 

It seems to me the DicEsT now caters more (0 
the established writer, or, perhaps I should say; 
the experienced writer. Since paperbacks seem 
largely to have submerged or obliterated the pulp 
magazines this may be my reason. 

After all, a writer has to kick his way out of 
the shell on his own steam or drown in his teat. 

H. M. von STEIN 
P. O. Box 609 
Medford, Ore. 
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For the First Time... . 


Exclusive In-Person Course 
In Your Own Home! 





Famous Authors 
Recommend 
New Workshop 
School Course 
P. G. WODEHOUSE 


World-famous novelist and creator 
of Jeeves: 

“I cannot imagine a clearer and better 
git to writing for the magazines than this 

orkshop School Correspondence Course. 
There are very few authors, whether beginners 
or old pros, who could not pick up something 
useful from it. I know if I had had it by 
me when I first took typewriter in hand fifty- 
odd years ago, I should have been spared 
considerable nervous strain, as Bertie Wooster 
would say. It covers ev aspect of the 
writing game and—above all—points out the 
snares and pitfalls. It is definitely the goods.’’ 


ROBERT TURNER 


Author of six books and over 600 
stories for major magazines: 

“Clear, concise, up-to-the-minute instruc- 
tion that takes the new writer speedily down 
the shortest, straightest path to steady sales.” 


CRAIG RICE 


Author of many best-selling novels 
featuring John J. Malone: 


“This correspondence course for writers is 
not only filled with highly valuable informa- 
tion and guid ‘or inning writers—but 
contains a great deal of sound advige and 
suggestions for those who, like all, have 
been writing for many years. It is simple, 
informative and to the point, and seems to 
me to leave no important question unanswered. 
I can heartily recommend it to anyone who 
intends to make a serious study of the writing 
profession.”” 


Above statements received October, 1956. 








Until now, the Workshop School for Writers offered 
its course only to those who could attend in person. 
From its location in the heart of New York, the Work- 
shop School worked exclusively with a limited and se- 
lect group of promising writers. Its staff of instructors 
and guest lecturers included editors from The Satur- 
day Evening Post, Reader’s Digest, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Redbook and 
many others, book editors 





from Doubleday, Bantam 
Books, Simon and Schu- 
ster and other top. pub- 
lishing houses, and many 


SPECIAL! 


inquire now, and receive, ab- 
solutely free, EE nan 
ui manusci pare- 
} mon Your Guide Te A Pro- 
fessional Script. No charge 








Send for our free booklet, which gives de- 
tailed information about this amazing new 
offer by The Workshop School for Writers. 
There’s no charge or obligation, your in- 
quiries are confidential, and no salesman 


will call. 


famous magazine writers 
er obligation, of cou 


and best selling novelists. polagon  ooye tig ——— 
For these limited in-per- advantage of this new special 


son classes, the Workshop er 
School’s rates were high. 
Now, for the first time, the Workshop School offers 


its up-to-the-minute instruction and training to writers 
throughout the world in a special, amazingly inexpensive 
new course exclusively designed for correspondence stu- 
dents. All the features of the select personal course are 
contained in this brand-new correspondence series, created 
by top-name writers who appear regularly in every major 
magazine in the country. 



































The course avoids theory and wasted time—giving 
you, instead, vital, easy-to-understand information about 
writing technique and what editors are buying right this 
minute. The informal, hard-hitting lessons each include 
a specific and detailed assignment, too, designed to start 
you selling and selling steadily. You'll also be assigned 
to write complete stories, and your work will be analyzed, 
line by line, by the Workshop School staff. 


And, to make the offer even more attractive, this new 


and specially created correspondence series is priced 
amazingly low. 


fee, COUPON Begs eeneeeeaneerens 


THE WORKSHOP SCHOOL FOR WRITERS FE-58 
1 West 47 Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, your new 
booklet and Your Guide To A Professional Script. 








PLEASE PRINT 











THE WORKSHOP SCHOOL FOR WRITERS 


1 West 47th Street — New York 36, N.Y. 


Licensed by the State of New York 
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Richard Rosenthal 21 The Awkward I, Henry Lee 
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AUTHORS 


OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book publishers for over thirty years, who offer you 
friendly editors and MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; general publicity 
work and newspaper reviews; cataloguing and distribution; circulars to the 
Author’s personal mailing list. 






If you have a typewritten MS on any subject-(30,000 words and up) you are 
cordially invited to submit it, with the complete certainty on your part that it will 


be read without delay, and of course, free. New and unknown authors welcome. 
We offer straight royalty when possible. Many titles are published on a subsidy 


plan, with higher royalty. If accepted, your book will be published promptly and 
adequately, otherwise your MS will be returned promptly. Write first if 
you prefer. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 
(Publishers since 1920) 

DEPT. W.D. 131 NORTH 20th STREET 

PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Muck Rakers Return 
Dear Editor: 

The last North Carolina legislature made a 
law banning “objectionable” magazines from the 
state’s newsstands. Not only was the definition it- 
self vague, but it was left to the sheriff’s and 
other police departments to decide. Theoreticly, 
any law enforcement officer can declare any pub- 
lication “objectionable” and remove it from the 
stands—in fact, he could remove all the copies 
himself, without a warrant, or any authority ex- 
cept his badge and without paying the news- 
stand proprietor for them. 

North Carolina’s Sheriffs Association decided 
that 20 crime comics and 31 miscellaneous maga- 
zines were “objectionable,” and therefore a 
violation of the law. These law officers have be- 
come censors and book burners. 

Magazines on the list of 31 miscellaneous ob- 
jectionables include: Adam, Cabaret, Caper, 
Confidential, Escapade, Follies, Frolic, Hush- 
Hush, Man’s Action, Master Photography, Nug- 
get, Peep Show, Pix Annual, Playboy, Scamp 
and Whisper. There were many others, but the 
above list is representative. 

Some of the comics listed include: Bat Man, 
Boy Loves Girl, Crime and Punishment, Durango 
Kid, Hi School Romance, Love Problems, Love 
at First Sight, My Own Romance, Red Mask, 
Two Gun Kid, Wonder Woman, Young Brides 
and Young Love. 

I doubt very much that the men who have 
declared these magazines objectionable have read 
them thoroughly, if at all. 

My opinion is that the American public is its 
own best censor and when any publication is 
really objectionable it will be stopped merely be- 
cause the people quit buying it. If the state is 
successful in censoring one publication, the same 
yardstick could be used to censor another—until 
no publication would be safe. I hope other states 
will not follow N.C.’s example. 

WILKLE CONNER 
Gastonia, N. C. 


Made It! 


Have wanted to write all my life and just two 
years ao I started to study your magazine—not 
only read it for enjoyment, but study it. It amazes 
me the way successful writers gladly share the 
secrets of their profession. 

Now I want you to know that I, too, have 
made my first sale. Received a check for $100.00 
from Art Unger, of Young World Press, for my 
first short-short—thanks to you and your release 
on a new magazine in your July issue. I wrote the 
story in August and received the check in Novem- 
ber. Another one is now hot off the typewriter. 

Berta BriTTON BRAHEME 
2151 Belding Dr. 
Palm Springs, Calif. 





SUDDENLY 
IT'S TOMORROW 
The Tomorrow You've Been Dreaming About 


ARE YOU REALIZING YOUR DREAMS? 
IT'S NOT TOO LATE 


Enroll now in the Pauline Bloom Workshop for Writers 
and prepare for tomorrow’s successes. One sale to a 
secondary market can pay for your course and start 
you on your way as a writer. 
“Your criticism was just like a course in short 
story writing. It was a great help to me.”’ 
Sarah S. Pfeiffer. 


CRITICISM SERVICE 


Have you a problem story? Miss Bloom can tell you 
not only what’s wrong, but what to do to make it right. 
$1.00 per thousand words, $5.00 minimum per ms. 75c 
ad thousand words for mee of 25,000 words or more. 

ayment and stamped self-addressed envelope should 
accompany each ms. 


GET IN ON THE GROUND FLOOR — TODAY 





PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 
58 Willow Street-D, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Licensed by New York State 


I'd like to know more. Without obligation please tell 
me about your step-by-step help. 


Name 


Address 

















25th WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
in the ROCKY MOUNTAINS 


JULY 21—AUGUST 8 


Workshops in novel, short story, poetry, non- 
fiction, TV writing, juvenile fiction, writing 
and marketing problems. 
Margaret Robb, Director; Staff: Rolfe Hum- 
phries, Harry Muheim, William Peden, Ellen 
Lewis Buell, and others. 


Write Margaret Robb, Director, McKenna 33 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 











LET ME SEE YOUR NOVEL 


Perhaps it needs editing, criticism or 
revision. $5 will give you my evaluation 
of it. 


Criticism of short mss. $1 per 1,000 
words, minimum, $5. Free information. 


KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


225 Fairview Ave. SY 9-8666 
South Pasadena, California 
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by Ed McBain 
TO CLIMAX by Craig Rice by Steve Frazee 
TO METRO-~GOLDWYN-MAYER We) | T 
A RINEHART BOOK | eS. POPULAR "We Don't Know 
"Trigger og to MESSENGER MECHANICS How To Teach History* 
oo "Time Limit" "Teach Them About Noise* ay See Sees 
by D. S. Halacy, Jr. by John Dornberg 
AMERICAN HOME A MACMILLAN B00K| | oa 
"How to Make Tinsel Pictures" *Llano Jones" lice of Life® 
by Bertha Anderson by Ben Smith by Robert Silverberg by Richard: Mareten 


SMLA sells over 6,000 scripts yearly. Some typical sales in various fields are shown above. 


SERVICE ¢ your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, 
and cover sales of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but 
can be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without 
additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell you 
why, — give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within 
two weeks. 


TERMS PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or 
have sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your 
output on straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 
20% on British and other foreign sales. 


NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to 
earn your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for 
scripts up to 5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction 
(for example, seven dollars for a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all lengths up to 150,000 
words, $50 for books over 150,000 words; $5 for 15-minute television or radio scripts, $10 for half hour 
scripts, $15 for one hour scripts; information on stage, syndicate, and other types of material on 
request. We drop all fees after we make several sales for new clients. A stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope, please, with all manuscripts. 


YT] SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, INC. 


58O FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36,N.Y. 




















We've learned to write, let’s make the reader learn to read 





Easy Does It Not 


ve. 

tes, by Mark Harris 

but 

a I HAPPEN to own a left-handed baseball pitcher 

hin named Henry Wiggen. His team mates on the 
New York Mammoths call him “Author.” I own the 

, or Mammoths, too. Indeed, I own the whole damn 

ae league, all the cities and all the players and all their 
wives and children. It is great fun. In collaboration, 

és Henry and I have written three novels about our 

for league. 

—_ Henry’s left arm is his fortune, but his ear is his 

our soul. He listens not to what people say but to what 

on they mean. His report upon what he hears is frank, 

aul but he is armed against reprisal; his enemies, since 


they are invariably malicious (which is to say, stupid) , 
have not the ears to know they have been condemned. 
‘If-the reader is himself without ears (which is to say, 
untrained to read) he will think Henry untrained to 
write. He will think Henry is nothing but a baseball 
player. 
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Among Henry’s admirers are several gen- 
tlemen with the rank of Associate Editor 
or better at LIFE magazine. One day, on be- 
half of these gentlemen, a letter was sent 
to me asking whether, by chance, I had 


available a Henry Wiggen story which I° 


might send to them for possible publication 
in the issue for July 2, 1956. I replied No, I 
had none at the moment. But I had an 
idea, I said. I outlined my idea, and they 
were delighted. They formalized matters 
with my agent, and she was delighted. Soon 
afterward I received an advance payment 
of $1,000. (Total payment for the story, 
upon acceptance, was to be at the rate of 
fifty cents a word, a sum likely to approach 
$10,000, or almost twice my annual salary 
as Instructor in English at San Francisco 
State College.) This $1,000 was mine to 
keep regardless of whether LiFe published 
the story: I was required only to deliver a 
manuscript. 

I did not spend it, I put it in a safe 
place. Had I spent it I would have been 
committed to the completion of a project 
which, in the course of writing, I may have 
discovered was best left uncompleted. I 
thus reserved for myself the right of aban- 
donment, for if my story should fail I could 
return to LIFE its $1,000 and keep to myself 
the unsuccessful manuscript. 

The invitation could not have come at a 
more propitious time. We were in the midst 
of a busy semester at school, while about 
the house an extraordinary social season 
was in progress, These are, for me, the 
proper conditions for work, when morning 
and evening are crowded with talk and 
press, when I can make of my day a sand- 
wich of four silent afternoon hours. For 
some weeks I lived a triangle, traveling 
from home to school, from school to a 
rented apartment where I worked on the 
LIFE story, thence home again. 

The rented apartment was situated on 
the third floor of a dwelling on San Fran- 
cisco’s Downey Street. Below, children 
played in the St. Agnes schoolyard. Their 
cry was with me, and it was appropriate 
to my purpose, for I was writing a story 
whose climax occurs at a baseball game, 
July 4, 1956, in Moors Stadium (I own 
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it) in New York City, in the presence of 
the cry of many people. The cry from be- 
low was a persistent guide toward the finale 
I was pursuing. It prevented me from stray- 
ing. 

Yet when I wandered to the window, as 
from time to time I did, I saw how this was 
no crowd at all, how it was rather, chil- 
dren one by one, separate and special, even 
as my own children are, to me at least, 
separate and special. I write, I think, of 
persons, not of crowds. Thus, as I wrote, 
my ear knew the voice of my subject, and 
my eye knew its image. 

I saw from the window a society whole 
and complete, insistent upon its laws and 
traditions, yet not unwilling, now and then, 
to experiment, a society of followers and 
leaders, and, occasionally, of rebels and 
heretics, a body of men and women between 
the ages of six and twelve possessing within 
it the genius both to conserve and to pro- 
gress, to govern, regulate, restrict, limit, re- 
sist, yet also to improvise and advance. You 
will find many such playgrounds in the City 
of San Francisco, here at the Western edge 
of the Western World. “This habit,” De 
Tocqueville found, “may be traced even in 
the schools, where the children in their 
games are wont to submit to rules which 
they have themselves defined.” 


Please do not mistake me. I do not be- 
lieve we have achieved, in the United 
States of America, a community of perfect 
order. I do not share LiFe’s confidence that 
we are “the most successful society in hu- 
man history.” But although in politics I 
usually oppose the incumbency, recoil from 
prevailing tastes, and find myself unable to 
affiliate in spirit or even in fact with any 
power bloc larger than the company of a 
few friends, my sense of comfort—of be- 
longing to the nation—is more than illusion. 
I do not think I am of those writers who, 
LIFE says, “feel surrounded by sinister, hos- 
tile forces, even a Philistine conspiracy to 
control their thoughts. .. . ”” My books have 
regularly been published by capitalists and 
read by Philistines, and one of them has 
even been beamed to the nation on tele- 
vision at considerable expense by the United 
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States Steel Corporation. 

Everything, it seemed, was right, my days 
arranged, money in escrow. At last, after 
fifteen years at hard labor, I was to become 
national! In July my characters, my vision, 
I myself, would become known to 5,714,- 
000 readers. I who had always felt myself. 
to be not quite without, and yet not quite 
within, the mainstream of the national life, 
was at last acceptable. 

My plot was this: 

A young lady writes to Henry Wiggen 
from “somewhere out West” to tell him 
that she will be in New York to watch the 
Mammoths play on July 4th. Henry is her 
hero. But Henry has a wife, and for this 
reason (he says) he attempts to transfer the 
young lady’s affection from himself to 
Thurston Woods, inevitably called “Piney,” 
a twenty-year-old catcher with a passion 
for women of the Hollywood type, fast mo- 
torcycles, and low-slung automobiles. 

We follow the young lady’s cross-country 
journey, wherein she is endangered but 
never quite violated (she says). She is de- 
layed for a time at The Geographical Cen- 
ter of the United States Motel, whose own- 
er’s intentions toward her are ambiguous 
but who finally delivers her safely to New 
York. He has sworn upon a stack of Bibles 
that he will do so, and so (of course) he 
does. 

Piney Woods discovers, when the girl ar- 
rives, that she is no beauty. He begins to 
discover, however, that love and charm 
may reside even within a form less divine 
than Hollywood specifies. He learns, too, 
that mechanical progress may ring hollow. 


I wrote my story in four-hour stints, 
cooled it, retyped it, and mailed it to Ralph 
Graves, the Associate Editor with whom I 
was working. I was less than wholly satis- 
fied, and as I awaited Mr. Groves’s reaction 
my doubts mounted, It became apparent to 
me that, as I had written the story, I had 
been fearful of the manner in which I was 
dealing with certain subjects. Should I, per- 
haps, have avoided motorcycles and Bibles? 
Is not a man on a motorcycle, reading a 
Bible, the very image of the ideal citizen in 
the most successful society in human his- 
tory? My fears had cramped my style. 
Would not a little prudence have been 
wise? Think how many imprudent things 
I might afterward do and say with $10,000 
in my pocket! 

Mr. Graves was delighted with the story. 
But he was returning it for revision. He 
sent a six-page letter with recommendations 
so technically admirable as to be irrestible. 
He sent, also, another $1,000. I have worked 
with fine editors over the years, and I have 
come to depend upon them—with Walter 
Pistole at Reynal & Hitchcock, with Louis 
Simpson, John Maloney, and Hiram Haydn 
at Bobbs-Merrill, with Al Hart at Mac- 
millan, and with Joe Fox and Harold 
Strauss at Knopf. To this class, I now saw, 
Ralph Graves belongs, and to him my story 
is dedicated: that which had been a good- 
enough story was fashioned, because he 
scolded, into something much more. Forget 
wordage, he said; do a novel if you can’t do 
a story. Rest your fears, uncramp, shake 
looes, let fly, go fuller, go deeper, and this I 
did, and my story was soon a story no more 
but a novel (at least a $15,000 novel, com- 
puted at LIFE’s rates). Its plot was the plot 
I have described, Bibles and motorcycles and 
all, but it now had space to move and turn 
and wheel and sound and echo in. I felt it 
leaping and racing, joyous in its release 
from confinement, and I worked, now, not 
four hours a day but fourteen, long after the 
schoolyard was dark and the children home 
asleep, and when it was done I knew that I 
had done something I shall never quite do 
again, and my friends at Lire knew what I 
had done, and they sent it up—up to the 
man upstairs—and he said No. 
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In a twinkling was a small fortune lost. 
Had I ever really counted upon it in the 
first place and begun to live the life of a 
man worth fifty cents a word, I would have 
been in serious difficulty with myself and 
with my art. Fortunately, the $13,000 I did 
not have was essential neither to the pride 
nor to the happiness of my family, and we 
largely shared the sentiment of our friend 
the novelist Donald Wetzel, who wrote to 
me: “Anyhow I know you got paid some- 
thing for it. I think, weli good, just like 
when I tried to get a job there and didn’t, 
bad as I needed one. I mean I still thought, 
well good.” 

I composed a dedication page, inserted it 
in my manuscript, and asked my agent to 
deliver the whole to my publisher, Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc. Harold Strauss, my editor at 
Knopf, found it, he wrote (my immodesty 
appals me, but this is revelant, I think), “a 
minor American masterpiece. Not to pub- 
lish it .. . would be a disservice to American 
literature.” He then sent it to his man up- 
stairs—to Mr. Knopf—from whom I soon 
received a most flattering note: “I have 
read A Ticket for a Seamstitch with de- 
light. It is a true work of art and I think 
absolutely flawless within the limits you 
have set for yourself.” 


LIFE published, in its issue of July 2, 
1956, instead of my story, an excerpt (“one 
of the best episodes”) from a novel by Wil- 
liam Brinkley, an Assistant Editor on its 
staff. “Good-humored and broadly satir- 
ical,” the novel was shortly to be distributed 
by the Book-of-the-Month Club, a factor 
which I assume left a strong impression 
upon the man upstairs, for the excerpt was 
preceded by a detailed account of the 
book’s adventure in high finance: M-G-M 
had bought it for $400,000 (“a sliding scale 
on movie profits”), Denmark, England and 
Holland had bought it; it “promises to be 
financially one of the most successful books 
of 1956. .. . Brinkley is expected to make a 
total of $600,000.” The novel subsequently 
ascended, in four weeks, to the top of the 
New York Times best-seller list, where it 
spent the summer. 

I saw, everywhere, its advertisement: 
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“It’s got the whole country laughing.” 

I read what I could, and I barely smiled, 
and as I sought among my friends con- 
firmation of my own judgment I came to 
realize that they had not read it and did not 
plan to, that “the whole country” was some- 
body somewhere else. A few of my friends 
had turned its pages in bookstores, as one 
will, had read in it, not laughed, closed it, 
and forgotten it. Yet we are not remote 
from life. We laugh, we have our passions. 

In time, Mr. Brinkley disappeared, and 
the advertisements ceased. “I want to do 
fiction,” says Mr. Brinkley, “learn how to 
write fiction.” It is an engaging modesty, 
all the more affecting because his faith is 
the faith of innocence: if, at thirty-eight, 
Mr. Brinkley can really write no better than 
he writes now, he will never learn, He is 
certain that writing is easy, that there is 
nothing to it, that you put words together 
and form a vague picture of an action, and 
there you have it—lo!—writing. He did it 
easily, and it was easily read. When, in the 
autumn, I returned to school I discovered 
that my entering freshmen had read Mr. 
Brinkley, and they had liked him. “Easy 
reading,” they said. 


My experience became meaningful to 
me, now, in a way it had not been, The 
passage of my manuscript through the up- 
permost offices of LIFE provided me with 
authority for this account. Who could have 
asked more for $13,000? I see at last a 
chief difficulty of American fiction: I see 
that a magazine like Lire objects less to con- 
troversial subject matter than to difficult 
style. Not irreverence, but craftsmanship, 
dismays the editors of mass media. 

There is easy reading. And there is litera- 
ture. There are easy writers, and there are 
writers. There are people whose ears have 
never grown, or have fallen off, or have 
merely lost the power to listen. And there 
are people with ears. 


II 


I see, in GROSSINGER NEWS-NOTES, which 
I studiously read every Sunday in the Re- 
sorts page of the New York Times, the fol- 
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lowing: “Long-distance honors of the week 
go to ... Leon Carat and his sister, Lena, 
who are here from Paris, France.” And only 
this moment my eye catches, in the same 
advertisement, word to the effect that 
“Herman WOUK, brilliant author,” was at 
Grossinger’s during the week Leon and Lena 
were there. 

Or I call to mind that triumphant joke 
about the hopeful READER’s DIGEST contrib- 
utor—he who had sexual intercourse with a 
bear in an iron lung for the FBI and found 
God. 

Do you laugh? I laugh. My friends 
laugh. If you have ears you have a sense of 

















the world, you know where Paris is, you 
have never gone to Grossinger’s, you are not 
astonished to learn that Mr. Wouk vaca- 
tions there, you do not read the picEest. I 
once heard Groucho Marx, on the radio, 
attempt to convey the picEst joke. His 
studio responded with a profound silence. 
Probably you have never been a member 
of a studio audience.) Yet the joke has trav- 
eled round and round and round the coun- 
try, and raised, I am sure, a million voices 
in laughter. It delights men and women 
whose ears have caught the rhythm of the 
DIGEST, but who do not subscribe. 

The life of our literature depends, like 














Now, if it’s the editor of the Ladies Home Journal about that first story of yours, 
don’t be an easy mark. 
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the life of a superb joke, upon private 
transmission, not upon television, radio, or 
magazines. The novelist depends upon that 
relatively small audience which brings to 
reading a frame of reference, a sophistica- 
tion, a level of understanding not lower than 
the novelist’s own. He cannot hope to touch 
the reader who comes in innocence, who 
must be told upon each occasion where 
Paris is, who demands, in short, that the 
novelist be easy, that he not require the 
reader to exert any part of himself but his 
eyeballs. 

Such a reader is hopeless. “You must de- 
pend upon the reader to stretch his mind,” 
Elizabeth Janeway once warned me. “You 
cannot stretch it for him.” This I believe, 
and I resist, as true novelists do, the injunc- 
tion (usually a_ worried editor’s) to be 
clearer, to be easier, to explain, if I feel that 
the request is for the convenience of the 
reader at the expense of craft. The novelist 
jealous of his craft cannot write the Brink- 
ley line. 

‘Gentlemen,’ he said, humorously switch- 
ing on his electric-light smile. . . .” 

Rather, he writes for the reader who will 
decide for himself whether the speaker 
speaks with humor, and what kind of smile 
the speaker smiles. Or, if the novelist de- 
scribes a smile, he will choose to do so with 
precision. He cannot reduce himself, cannot 
believe he is saying anything when he tells 
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you, as Mr, Brinkley does, that someone sits 
“silent .. . as an owl,” that someone “had 
the aspect of a man who tangled with one 
of the Seabees’ bulldozers,” or that people 
“looked like the survivors of a fierce naval 
engagement.” This is to say nothing, noth- 
ing at all, to hurry words onto paper as if 
they do not matter. 

The novelist will set you down among his 
people and he will leave you to inhabit their 
world with them, and you will perceive for 
yourself the habits and assumptions which 
shape motives. Shakespeare supplies no 
stage directions beyond bare information to 
the effect that people enter and exit, as- 
signing to our imagination the task of form- 
ing from the speech of the people our no- 
tions of their character. 

Robert Coughlan, a Staff Writer for LIFE, 
complains in The Private World of William 
Faulkner, that in A Fable “nothing is re- 
vealed directly if it can be done by reflec- 
tion; episodes and conversations begin with- 
out prior reference to known events or 
thoughts; nothing is said clearly if it can be 
obfuscated; characters appear from no- 
where and disappear to nowhere; motiva- 
tion and character development are inex- 
plicable. The book, on the whole, seems de- 
mented.” Even so, Mr. Coughlan “some- 
how” was “deeply and personally if irra- 
tionally involved in a great and infinitely 
tragic event.” 

What is wanted? That something infi- 
nitely tragic has been achieved is com- 
mendable, apparently, but the book is de- 
mented because Mr. Faulkner did not pro- 
duce infinite tragedy straightforwardly, 
chronologically, systematically —did not 
make of his work “easy reading.” 

The charge against Mr. Faulkner is that 
he is difficult, and that he is afflicted by a 
“cosmic pessimism,” a phrase which Mr. 
Coughlan asserts has no meaning. Yet it has 
meaning, and you have encountered it if 
you have been reading better books than 
Easy Reading Made Simpler Than Ever; 
and the greater a novelist’s awareness of 
language, of time, and of place, the greater 
will be his need for a form and a style to 
capture his mood. 

“The habit of expression,” Henry Adams 
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observed, “leads to the search for something 
to express.” Habit and search lead to com- 
plexity. Complexity, in turn, may shrink 
one’s audience, at least over the short run, 
but time and labor teach us that Mr. Faulk- 
ner’s world is no a “private world” at all, 
but one to which anyone may admit him- 
self if he looks upon reading less as a 
passive act than as a pursuit requiring the 
effort of concentration. 

The novelist in search of his own best self 
continues in his conviction. He persuades 
himself that his defiance of the temptation 
to increase personal comfort at the sacrifice 
of craft assures him the distant reward of 
fame. It is his faith, his religion. He remem- 
bers an early day when he was called 
“promising,” and he knows that although 
he has been moving beyond “promise” his 
audience has failed to widen. Yet perhaps 
it has solidified, and he may live to hear, as 
Mr. Faulkner has, the praise of a genera- 
tion which has discovered that his seeming 
difficulty is in fact the inevitable result of 
his ambition to express a difficult idea. 

You may not admire Faulkner. You may 
prefer Hemingway, James, Katherine Anne 
Porter, or someone else whose ears have 
grown fantastic big. Whoever it is, if he or 
she is truly good, he is good not alone upon 
the basis of two or three enduring works 
but because of his service to a literary prin- 
ciple whose foremost article of faith de- 
clares, “I write. Let the reader learn to 
read.” And our best writers are indebted to 
those readers who by strenuous labor learn 
to see how those prior references, which Mr 
Coughlan cannot locate, are not only pres- 
ent but are embedded in exactly the place 
—and in the only place—Mr. Faulkner 
could possibly have put them. 

Whether the contentment with easy read- 
ing is more pernicious in our age than it 
was in any other I do not know. I cannot 
really think so. People with neither the will 
nor the means to grow ears have never sus- 
tained literature. It is disturbing, however, 
to discover presumably literate people, some 
of whom wear the uniform of teachers of 
literature, who parade secure in the belief 
that they can read books without reading 
them. They read reviews,. They watch tele- 


Sally Smith’s Students 


Seventeen sophisticated students spas- : 
: modically scanned short story structure. : 
: Schoolteacher Sally Smith sought some sam- - 
: ple speciments. 

“Submit some scripts,” she said. ; 
: Shortly, scholars showed some supposedly - 
- suitable samples. Somehow, structure seemed . 
- sorrowfully sloppy. 


: “Such screwy slang,” said Sally, sarcas- - 
- tically. “Satisfactory stories should stress sig- - 
: nificant statements. Skunks should stink, : 
: sparkling stars should scintillate. ; 


Scolded students subsequently spent sev- - 
: eral sessions studying systematically. : 


‘Soon special skills sprouted. Several selec- ° 
: tions showed sensible strategy. Spicy schemes - 
- strengthened sentence structure. Sally scanned - 
- several sheets. . 


-  “Slinking sleuth stalks sauntering sailor,” : 
- “Sexy siren scandalizes sweetheart.” . 


: Seeing several similarly sensational sen- 
: tences, Sally said, “Strikingly superior.” 
: So, smiling scholars submitted scripts seek- : 
: ing suitable sales. Subsequent sizable stipends - 
: satisfied successful students. 


BY GENE D. SHAPLEY - 


vision. They will feel confident that they 
have read A Farewell to Arms after they 
have seen the motion picture produced by 
Mr. David O. Selznick; he read “résumés 
of appraisals by book critics.” 


They say, I cannot understand your book. 
I think you left something out. 

But everything is there. Everything you 
need to know is there. 

I am told, it has baseball players in it. 

Yes. 

Then it is about baseball. 

No. 

They say, I see where your book was on 
television. Now you are going places. 

But I left nothing out. It is simply that I 
cannot explain. A novel is drama, not re- 
port, scene, not exposition. You will pardon 
me if, in my obsession with craftsmanship, 
I cause my people to speak to each other, 
and to the reader. “Good morning, Mr. 
Smith, chief engineer here at Atlas Tool 
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Works.” When I hear such a speech I will 
write it down. 

I am a storyteller, not a sociologist or 
linguist or psychologist. I do not educate or 
reform. When I am writing my novels I 
leave my morality in the other room, and I 
therefore plead with you to differentiate be- 
tween the characters of a book and the 
character of its author. Until you appreciate 
viewpoint you cannot read. 

I cannot tell you when to laugh. If you 
say, “I did not laugh,” I can only reply, 
“Grow ears.” 

I shall not tell you anything. I shall allow 
you to eavesdrop on my people, and some- 
times they will tell the truth and sometimes 
they will lie, and you must determine for 
yourself when they are doing which. You 
do this every day. Your butcher says, “This 
is the best,” and you reply, “That’s you say- 
ing it.” Shall my people be less the captive 
of their desires than your butcher? I can 
show much, but show only, and if you have 
ears you will do what Mr. Shakespeare and 
Mr. Hemingway have taught you to do: 
you will vivify dialogue by setting your own 
music to the words, bringing to your own 
reading your own creative intelligence, your 
own imagination. You will no more expect 
the novelist to tell you how something is 
said than you will expect him to stand by 
your chair and hold your book.* 





*In a half-page of Brinkley: “Ensign Siegel 
said blankly,” “Ensign Siegel said absently,” “the 


exec exclaimed,” “the exec whipped out,” “the 
exec shouted” (“with a canny smile”), “the 
exec said ferociously,” ‘Siegel said urgently,” 


then “fervently,” etc.—iFE, July 2, 1956, p. 124. 

I know of no serious novelist now at 
work who is deliberately mysterious or ob- 
scure. If, for example, he distorts time, he 
does so because his events, he feels, thereby 
gain force in the telling. The reader who 
reads will sooner or later see that the nov- 
elist has done what he has done for the sake 
of his story. In conversation we do the 
same, compressing, rearranging, careless of 
sequence in the interest of the sharper truth 
we fashion by dramatizing experience. The 
novelist’s rebellion is not against clock nor 
calendar but against the form and manner 
of the novels he has read, and against, most 
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of all, his own last novel. The serious nov- 
elist chiefly resists the mixture as before, his 
own mixture or anybody else’s, desiring for 
his newest work exactly that precious qual- 
ity heralded weekly-but delivered much less 
often: originality. 

Nor will he tell you what his novel means. 
All the actions of life have their themes, 
their morals, that “natural symbolism of 
reality” of which Mary McCarthy speaks. 
A novelist’s proper role is only to show an 
action, or a series of related actions. For 
people with ears each day, each encounter, 
each contest of person with person, informs 
life, and the novelist but extends experi- 
ence, carrying his reader to new places and 
to new acquaintances. The symbols await 
analysis and explication, but this is the work 
of the reader, not of the writer. You cannot 
say, “It gripped me, it moved me, I 
couldn’t put it down. What does it mean?” 
For then you are saying that the writer did 
his job, but that you have not done yours. 


“TI write. Let the reader learn to read.” 
I must be as skillful as I can. I am obliged 
to be the best craftsman I can be. I must be 
free to choose my subject and my language, 
and I am at liberty to experiment, to grow, 
to express, if need be, the complexity of my 
experience with whatever resources are at 
hand. I will talk baby talk to babies and 
dog talk to dogs, but I cannot tell you in 
baby talk or dog talk of the excitement of 
being an adult human being in a world so 
wondrous with hope and sorrow and loyalty 
and defeat and anguish and delight. 


All of us who write once made the de- 
cision to write out the best that is in us. It 
has nothing to do with Integrity, only with 
taste and preference. Loath to tape our ears 
to our skulls, we said, instead, we shall let 
our ears grow up and away and see what 
happens. 

We want to tell the jokes we want to tell, 
and we can tell them only to people with 
ears to listen, people who will bring to the 
evening talents to challenge our own, who 
will work as goddam hard to read as we 
work to write. 

From “The Living Novel,” a symposium of ar- 


ticles on novel writing edited by Granville Hicks. 
(Macmillan, N. Y. C. $4.50.) 














The awkward I 


The First Person Singular. . . 
When, Why and How... 


by Henry Lee 


AM, WITH THIS SENTENCE, making a mis- 
take for an article man. Already be- 
fore you have any idea what I’m trying to 
say, I have set up two hurdles between us 
simply by leading with the word “I.” “Oh, 
dear! Another personal essay,” you will say, 
“More cold Lamb.” 

While the personal essay can be a de- 
lightful form of writing and reading, the 
market for it is small, and we are here con- 
cerned with the article, which is an exten- 
tion in reach and depth of the newspaper 
story, and which today fills up the majority 
of space in the country’s magazines. 

The pestiferous “I” has undoubtedly 
caused more trouble to article writers than 
the four-letter words are supposed to, at 
least in Boston and Philadelphia. And yet, 
used correctly, it can be one of the most 
effective words in the language. 

While “TI” in the lead usually narrows a 
piece from becoming that gripping, nation- 
wide, omni-reader-interest article which all 
editors dream of, the same word immensely 
strengthens a story when artfully inserted 
at the proper time and place. 
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For example, let’s rewrite the lead of this 
article: It could go something like this: 

In editorial offices all over the country, 
there has been a quiet, one-letter revolution 
during the past few years. Whereas once 
use of the word “I” was frowned on as ex- 
hibitionist and amateurish, editors today are 
struggling to keep up with the I-was-there 
technique of TV, and more and more, the 
writer’s presence and personality are creep- 
ing into what once was a third-person form 
of writing. Veteran article men, who have 
relied on “you” and the anecdote as virtu- 
ally the only embellishments of their pieces, 
had better watch this development, or they 
might find their wares dated. 

Frankly, I don’t like it much, but this 
kind of lead serves several purposes. It gets 
the piece off the ground on a nationwide 
tour (“editorial offices all over the coun- 
try”), which averts that damning editorial 
criticism, ‘Too local.” It takes the reader 
into its confidence about something new, 
unnoticed and important (“a quiet, one- 
letter revolution during the past few years’). 
It shows something in the process of hap- 
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pening, which is action, and it winds up 
with the old, but unbeatable you theme di- 
rected at writers (in this case, in the role 
of readers). 


Now You Can Come In 


Once the reader’s attention is caught with 
a more universal lead, the “I” can often 
carry on to give that “I was there” ap- 
proach and authority. Let’s consider the 
next paragraph of this article. The warn- 
ing to “veteran article men” sounds a bit 
condescending, so in Paragraph Two, we 
(a) get off that hook and (b) quickly es- 
tablish my credentials to talk at all: 

As a veteran article man, I first discov- 
ered this creeping egotism when several 
pieces were bounced back on me for rewrite 
on the grounds they were “too cold” or 
“impersonal.” So I talked to some of my 
best editorial friends—Sey Chassler, at 
PAGEANT; Bernie Glaser, Managing Editor 
at CORONET—and asked, “What gives?” 
Here’s what they told me... 

Used in this fashion, the “I” comes into 
the piece with seeming casualness, but very 
importantly sets me up as somewhat of an 
authority who has gone, hat in hand, to 
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higher authorities and now will toss out 
pearl after pearl of helpful advice. 

This technique is particularly helpful 
where the writer takes a long swing (I al- 
most slipped and said junket) and then re- 
ports his findings. The lead is almost cosmic: 

“Today, all of the Arab states, convulsed 
by the contradictory tugs of feudalism and 
Communism, are on the verge of (author’s 
prediction goes here). I have just returned 
from a 10,000-mile camel ride during which 
I talked to kings, emirs, concubines, and 
Arabs too poor to have a tent, let alone a 
girl, and what they told me adds up to 
(direst prediction of all) .” 

Again, probably because I am a bruised 
and disillusioned old newspaperman, I don’t 
like that much. It reminds me of the TIME- 
LIFE-FORTUNE technique of firing rounds of 
16-inch blanks. But you can’t get away 
from it. The noise alone is impressive; and 
the piece, when also fortified with the 
I-was-there fact, really throws out its chest 
with seeming authority and significance. 


That Intimate Radio 


Radio probably was the first influence to 
needle the magazines into more liberal use 
of “I.” Remember the days when no revo- 
lution or great convulsion of nature was 
quite complete without the presence of 
Floyd Gibbons, Edwin C. Hill or, anyhow, 
Lowell Thomas? Their immediacy of re- 
porting, I think, forced the magazines to 
imitate them. 

During the war, magazines couldn’t com- 
pete in timeliness with either newspapers 
or radio. So their staff men were forced to 
do off-beat or “I” pieces which the straight 
newsmen missed or ignored. Sometimes, I 
had the feeling that some of the more ex- 
uberant staffers waded ashore well in ad- 
vance of the shock troops, fired several 
volleys of superlatives and then shouted 
over their shoulders, “Follow me, boys.” 
Nonetheless, it was good, vivid reporting 
which helped civilians at home to share 
vicariously a very little of what their sons 
and fathers were meeting. 

Finally, in less than a decade, TV has 
really insured that the “I” is here to stay. 
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At first, news commentators were chastely 
enthroned before a backdrop consisting of 
a word map and the sponsor’s product. 
More and more, though, they have been 
getting into the news act themselves. Be- 
cause it is a local New York station, you 
probably don’t see my friend John Tillman 
on WPIX, but John is a newscaster who 
lugs camera, mike and smile right to the 
courthouse, fire or whatever. New York 
editors, however, see him, and realize that 
he doesn’t so much narrate, as actually par- 
ticipate in his vocal report. In writing, 
the “I” also adds that personal dimension. 


When “T’ is Essential 


There are, obviously, several kinds of ar- 
ticles which couldn’t possibly be written 
without an “I” motif: the personal adven- 
ture story, the ghosted or as-told-to piece 
where an impressive byline makes all that 
follows authoritative; the story of an in- 
dividual who, though personally unknown, 
typifies a trend or points an accusing finger. 
Today, for example, a Negro’s first-hand 
account of some aspect of the race question 
could have general significance beyond his 
individual “I.” 

If you are doing something on medicine, 
science, industry or religion, the quotes and 
anecdotes you reap are going to be—let’s 
put it politely—somewhat austere. These 
kinds of people don’t talk with the whoop 
and holler which make sprightly reading. 
Problem: How do you keep a piece on the 
human heart from sounding like a college- 
frosh textbook on hygiene—and still keep 
your medico-scientific contacts after they 
have read it? Answer: “I.” 

In other words, since your dignified and 
stately sources won’t take fire, you do. No- 
body can quarrel with your reaction. “I 
was amazed to find the human heart beats 
so many times an hour. .. .” “Looking at 
the glass reproduction of the heart, I was 
fascinated by thus-and-so. . . .” Similarly, 
you—the writer, as the stand-in for the 
reader—can also have feelings of shock, dis- 
may, delight, outrage, sympathy and what- 
not if they are the normal, legitimate feel- 
ings the average reader would have con- 
fronting the same situation. 


The Other “T’ 


But this is a tricky bit. Some writers want 
to have very individualistic reactions which, 
of course, under the Bill of Rights is their 
privilege, but it ain’t an article. They are 
now straying away from the “I” which is 
a tool of our trade and actually semi-per- 
sonal to the “I” which is deeply themselves 
—and they are in the essay business. 

Let me give you an example out of my 
own very recent, living past. I was smitten 
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with a rare inspiration for a think-piece 
about how timid everybody is today, and 
how silly it all is. So, to Natasha Boissevain, 
Managing Editor of THE AMERICAN MER- 
cury, I dispatched the fruits of my specu- 
lations, leading off like this: 

For convenience and also, I suspect, as 
a showcase. for their specialized erudition, 
the professional scholars divide and sub- 
divide America’s past into so many ages and 
eras that even a high-school valedictorian 
is hard put to remember them all. As a 
newspaperman and the historian’s legman, 
I would like to claim one little eralet for 
my own and Christen the period, 1946- 
195?, as the Eralet of Fear. 

I had my first full-time newspaper job 
in 1930 when people were really scared, 
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and with reason; yet I have never read and 
rewritten so many calamitous reports and 
speeches as in the past decade. 

In view of the authorship, I can speak 
frankly. Isn’t “eralet” too cute? And “the 
historian’s legman”? Don’t I get into the 
“I” with vain speed? Who did I think I 
was, anyhow, when I wrote that lead? 
H. L. Mencken or something? 


The Rewrite 

Miss Boissevain apparently had the same 
reactions, but being a lady, expressed them 
quite differently and suggested lines for a 
rewrite. My revised version led off like this: 

When historians come to assess the Amer- 
ica of post World War II, the period 1946-? 
will have to be written off as the Era of 
Fear. In every aspect of our living, political, 
financial, medical, social, and cultural, it 
seems to be almost a point of pride and 
fashion today for us to acknowledge openly 
that our fears are the wellspring of our 
planning and action, the justification for 
our sins. 

This is organ music, not a tenor’s solo: 
Paragraph two buttresses the main premise, 
and I keep out of the act till the third para- 
graph where I slide in neatly, but not ob- 
trusively. I put away such childish things 
as “eralets” and “historian’s legman,” and 
keep to the point, and the proof is I sold 
her the rewrite. 

At PAGEANT, where I do a lot of work, 
the editors like the “I’’ under certain con- 
ditions. For example, PAGEANT often does 
reportage. A writer visits a town or a proj- 
ect or something and the “I” drops in 
beautifully as you follow the writer on his 
interviews and explorations. Similary, with 
an authoritative byline, the “I” is not only 
inevitable but impressive. 

Bernie Glaser, Managing Editor at 
CORONET, told me that he has noticed the 
word “creeping” into the pages of CORONET 
more and more over the past five or six years. 
Once “I” was largely limited to the re- 
portorial-type piece, but now the writer is 
free to use it—so long as it obviously doesn’t 
come out of left field and jump off the page 
at you. 

As an improbable example, Glaser cited 
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a story which corONET bought recently on 
the giraffe. Down in the third or fourth 
paragraph, after relating some of long neck’s 
oddities, the author said, “I had never real- 
ized till I was watching the giraffe recently 
at the zoo that so-and-so.” Natural and 
casual. 


Similarly, an author interviewing an ex- 
pert might write, “I sat in the office of Dr. 
Bones, and he told me, etc.” CORONET 
editors feel that adroit use of the first-per- 
son pronoun can flesh out a piece. 


Jim Liston at BETTER HOMES points out 
that BH&c is primarily famous for the you 
piece, the direct approach to the reader. 
But in his department, he says, sometimes 
“there is no substitute for the first person, 
on the spot story.” 


As an example, he cites one of their arti- 
cles, Who Wants to Teach Sunday School? 
which, on the face of it, he says, “might 
well be expected to be dull reading if it 
were a third person factual report on the 
state of Sunday Schools across the nation.” 
But the author, Edward D. Fales, Jr., waded 
right in with an “I.” 


Though his lead seems to disprove my 
point, I’d like to give you a capsuled ver- 
sion of it, and you can see for yourself how 
deftly Fales makes shore on a tricky tack: 


I came out of the dim, pleasant-smelling 
general store and post office in our little 
town one day ... “I want to talk to you,” 
(the minister) said... 


This year we want a man to run our 
church school, and I'd like you to tackle 
the job.” 


The question cought me by surprise and 
he knew it. Run a Sunday school? It was 
the last thing I had ever thought I might 
do. I begged off. 


Here Fales’ “I” is bigger than he is—it’s 
the very common situation in which all of 
us have found ourselves when suddenly 
asked to do some good chore we’d prefer to 
avoid. Fales rouses our sympathies, and 
suckers us right into the piece. And you 
know, as well as I, that if you do it well, 
you can break all rules. 
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HE BIG NEWS in book publishing is ex- 

pansion. This is particularly true at 
Henry Holt & Co. Inc., 383 Madison Ave., 
New York City 17, N. Y. 

Since July 15, the editor-in-chief here 
has been Harry Shaw, formerly with Dut- 
ton and Harper. The executive editor of 
the trade department is Leonard W. Robin- 
son, and two other editors are Robert Le- 
scher and Beulah Harris. Holt does not 
do any mysteries or westerns, or poetry, 
except that of Robert Frost. Otherwise 
every kind of book is likely to get an in- 
terested reading if it is a good thing of its 
kind—fiction, history, biography, science, 
medicine, humor. 

Right now Mr. Shaw is particularly in- 
terested in building up a strong, basic back 
list, that is the kind of non-fiction which 
goes on selling steadily year after year. 
These are apt to be books of inspiration, 
self-help, and how-to. Two medical ex- 
amples are “Body, Mind, and Sugar,” by 
Dr. E. M. Abrahamson and A. W. Pezet, 
which has had eleven printings and has 
been selling steadily since 1950, and “Folk 
Medicine,” by Dr. D. C. Jarvis. Recently 
issued is Edgar Hoover’s “Master of De- 
ceit,” about communism in America, for 
which there are happy prognostications of 
long life. “Baruch: My Own Story,” by 
Bernard Baruch has been on the best seller 
lists for 15 weeks and is now the No. 1 
best seller in non-fiction. But you don’t 
need to be an actor, a Baruch, or a Barry- 
more, (“Too Much Too Soon”). If you 
have ideas for the how-to-self-help-inspira- 
tional category, send in a detailed outline 


New York 
Market Letter 


by Pauline Bloom 


and several sample chapters. Everything 
gets read here, and the doors are wide open 
for any writer who can make the grade. 

The juvenile editor is Miss Virginie 
Fowler. She buys from 22 to 25 books a 
year, mostly for the “middle-aged” child, 
that is from about 8 to about 14. This 
means no picture books. 

There is considerable interest in easy-to- 
read books for the eight and nine-year-olds, 
which may be fiction or non-fiction, and on 
any subject appealing to boys and girls of 
this age. For older children, too, there are 
no subject or other limitations. Even from 
the standpoint of inventory, there is no 
overstock in any category, so that the only 
criterion is quality. 

Everything is read here in the hope of 
finding a publishable book. In the case of 
a first book, Miss Fowler would like to see 
the complete manuscript rather than queries 
or outlines, or even sample chapters. 

Perhaps the biggest news at Holt is in 
the Magazine Department, of which Ben 
Wright is Vice President. He is a tall, jovial 
man with sharp perception and a ready wit. 
“T have been accustomed to working with 
the man’s man, FIELD-AND-STREAM kind of 
guy,” he said. “Now, with two new de- 
corating magazines, I have to think also in 
terms of the home, its attractiveness and 
livability. These are two different worlds, 
with different writers and different audi- 
ences.” 

Holt puts out four magazines, FIELD AND 
STREAM, POPULAR GARDENING, NEW HOMES 
GUIDE and HOME MODERNIZING. 

FIELD AND STREAM is edited by Hugh 
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Grey, and is devoted largely to fishing and 
hunting and to subjects directly related to 
these sports—for example, dogs, boats, cam- 
eras, archery, fishing and hunting equip- 
ment, weather, etc. However, articles deal- 
ing with dogs must discuss hunting dogs 
specifically, not other breeds. Boats must be 
the kind used for fishing and hunting. Sail- 
ing boats or other racing equipment as such 
has no interest for this audience. 

There is more fishing than hunting ma- 
terial used, so you have a better chance 
here. Picture stories are used with accom- 
panying text of 500 to 1,000 words. Articles 
2,500 to 3,000 words, sometimes longer. 
Payment is 10c a word and up, black-and- 
white photographs $25 and up. A new 
writer would do better to submit a finished 
article, but queries are carefully considered 
too. 

Occasional short stories are used. The pri- 
mary requirements are that they must deal 
with fishing or hunting, and that they should 
ring true—carry an air of conviction. Mr. 
Grey does not favor the tricky or “gim- 
micky” story that sacrifices credibility for 
the surprise element. Tell it straight. Pay- 
ment is the same as for articles. 

POPULAR GARDENING is a monthly with a 
circulation of about 250,000, which sells for 
35c a copy. The editor is Suzanne Gleaves, 
who seems to know just about all there is to 
know on this subject. 

This magazine is planned primarily not 
for the owner of a large estate, but for the 
medium-income suburban family, which 
does its own planting and which develops 
specialties, and is interested in experiments 
and improvements. Of course there are 
some articles from experts, professional 
growers, staff members of state universities 
or experiment stations. But there is room 
here too for the enthusiastic amateur with a 
fresh point of view and an intense interest 
in some aspect of gardening which he can 
convey to the readers. Articles usually run 
to about 1,000 words. Everything gets a 
careful reading. Payment is “modest.” 

POPULAR GARDENING has a department, 
“This Is My Favorite,” which uses short 
pieces up to about 250 words dealing with 
some specially favored planting, and helpful 
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hints for its cultivation. The style should be 
on the informal and on the cozy side. Pay- 
ment, $5. 

The real news here is the two decorating 
magazines which Holt recently took over, 
THE NEW HOMES GUIDE and HOME MOD- 
ERNIZING, both edited by Gladys Miller, who 
is also associate publisher. Both magazines 
are semi-annuals. 

NEW HOMES GUIDE has been on the mar- 
ket for some 20 years. Its present circulation 
is about a million. It uses articles on home 
construction, financing, improvements. Each 
issue offers designs and plans for many 
homes, which are of course provided by pro- 
fessional people. Many of the articles which 
deal specifically with the decoration and 
furnishing of these homes are staff written. 

The free-lance writer has a good chance 
with helpful discussions about financing, 
equipment, and related subjects, also with 
humor and human interest material. Lengths 
up to 3000 words. Payment, moderate. 

HOME MODERNIZING uses similar material, 
except that the slant here is modernization 
and improvement of old houses, rather than 
planning and equipping new ones. 

Will other book publishers enter the 
magazine field? It’s a different world and the 
similarities are few and far between. In one, 
circulation is usually a loss; in the other 
circulation is almost the only income. We 
hear there are magazine plans a-making 
among book publishers. 


FLASH! Mr. Henry Z. Walck has re- 
signed as president of Oxford University 
Press, Inc., effective March 31. He has 
purchased the Oxford Juvenile Department, 
including its inventory, authors’ contracts, 
and copyrights. The new company, Henry 
Z. Walck, Inc., will have offices in New 
York City, but at this writing the rental site 
is not yet known. You will read it in this 
department next month, 

The present editor of the juvenile depart- 
ment, Patricia Cummings, will continue in 
charge of the Walck editorial department, 
and will be vice president of the firm. Bar- 
bara Litt will continue as assistant editor. 
There are more than 250 active titles on 
this juvenile list. 
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Henry Z. Walck will eventually branch 
out into other publishing fields, but for the 
present the emphasis will be on juveniles. 
Miss Cummings is one of the youngest and 
ablest of children’s book editors. She was 
formerly executive secretary of the Chil- 
dren’s Book Council. 

There seems to be no specialties here, and 
the inventory too is so well balanced that 
no book will be ruled out for reasons other 
than quality. 


Another new publishing venture which 
must temporarily remain without an ad- 
dress is that of Herder & Herder, Inc., which 
is going to be the American branch of a 
German Catholic publishing house more 
than 150 years old. 

Bernd Grossmann will be in charge of the 
New York operation, which, at least in the 
beginning will specialize in philosophical 
and theological books. But as the German 
company also puts out scientific, juvenile, 
and other categories, there is a good chance 
that the American office will broaden its 
program, too. 

More news about this company after they 
have found a home, and settled down to 
their program. 


Doubleday & Company announces a $5,000 
award for a first book in the field of Amer- 
ican history, $2,500 of which will be applied 





against future royalties. The rest is an out- 
right award. This will be known as the 
Kenneth Roberts Memorial Award, and 
will be given to any full-length manuscript 
which in the opinion of the judges (the edi- 
tors of Doubleday), carries out the stand- 
ards of Kenneth Roberts, “literary integrity, 
encompassing breadth of dedication no less 
than depth of research , .. Kenneth Roberts 
never settled for a comfortably ambiguous 
sentence covering up faulty research, but 
dug and scratched until his tireless fingers 
grasped all and nothing but the truth.” 


The entry may be fiction or non-fiction, 
but it must be a first book to be published 
by the author. Each manuscript must be 
double-spaced on one side of the page, and 
must be accompanied by an entry blank 
which may be secured from the publisher. 


The royalty will be 10% of the retail 
price of the first 5,000 copies, 12'2% on 
the next 5,000, and 15% after that. 

Address your manuscript to The Editors, 
The Kenneth Roberts Memorial Award, 
Doubleday & Company, Inc., 575 Madison 
Avenue, New York City 22, N. Y. 


LIVING FOR YOUNG HOME-MAKERS, 575 
Madison Avenue, New York City 22, has 
a circulation of some 625,000, most of it, of 
course, among young people establishing 
their first homes, and having their first 
babies. 


Most of the home building and decorat- 
ing articles are staff written. But there is a 
market here for pieces having to do with 
other aspects of life of interest to these 
readers—food, health, children, human re- 
lationships, human interest stories, and re- 
lated subjects. Length and payment depend 
on the article and its treatment. 

The editor is Mrs. Edith Brazwell Evans. 
She would prefer to see a query first, but 
make it full and explicit, and indicate your 
approach to the subject and how you ex- 
pect to handle it. This is a Street and Smith 
magazine and they are housed in the same 
huge sky scraper where Doubleday lives. 


With the May issue, cLimax is going from 
bi-monthly to monthly. This doubles the 
market for writers. CLIMAx is a Macfadden 
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publication (205 East 42nd Street, New 
York City), and is edited by Ed Fitzgerald. 

This is a magazine for men, but it doesn’t 
limit itself to fiction about climbing moun- 
tains, sailing seas, and killing animals. Ed 
Fitzgerald buys stories which could conceiv- 
ably appear in a slick magazine, in the NEW 
YORKER, Or even in NEW WORLD WRITING. 
The principle seems to be that many men 
are interested in good stories that don’t de- 
pend on blood and guts alone for their im- 
pact. 


Articles, too, must have strong narrative 
values—plots. Exposition alone will not 
carry them for this market. They must have 
action and a story line. Along about now 
the April issue will be coming on the 
stands. Take a look at J. R. Gaver’s “Sher- 
man Billingsley’s Private War” which deals 
with the varied and complicated conflicts 
of a night-club owner. In “The Enigma 
of Doc Holliday” Charles Hewes develops 
the stories about this fantastic Western 
character. “High, Wide, and Blind,” by 
G. O. Novill is about the difficulties of fly- 
ing across the Atlantic in the 1930's. All 
these and other, similar articles are not dis- 
cussions, expositions, or analyses, but stories. 
You really have to be a good fiction crafts- 
man to write articles like these. 

Oh, yes, payment. $100 to $250. Well, 
if the magazine continues to grow as it has 
been doing, perhaps the rates to writers 
will go up, too. 


PRINTER'S INK is a trade paper for the 
advertising and related fields, a weekly with 
a circulation of over 30,000, edited by Car- 
roll J. Swan. The address is 205 East 42nd 
Street, New York City 17. 


Since it was taken over by Vision, Inc., 
the staff has been increased, and it is em- 
barked on a general expansion program. 
PRINTER'S INK Circulates among advertising, 
marketing, and selling executives, and there- 
fore the main objective here is to help these 
business people in their day-to-day prob- 
lems. Articles dealing with advertising and 
selling techniques are used, or any infor- 
mation that will help these executives do a 
better job in their respective field. Lengths 
up to 900 words. 
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There is an “After Hours” column where 
people in these fields can sound off on sub- 
jects that would be interesting to other men 
in the same business. 


The magazine stresses news rather than 
any fundamental critical approach. 


Payment varies, and is, alas, on publica- 
tion. 


The New York HERALD TRIBUNE SYNDI- 
CATE would like to acquire second serial 
rights to published books, especially works 
of non-fiction, for syndication purposes. 

The editor is Ben Martin, a man who 
knows what he wants. Right now he is par- 
ticularly interested in books dealing with 
self-help, self-improvement, inspiration, hu- 
mor, social problems, and other subjects 
with special feminine appeal. These books 
are usually condensed to 5 to 12 installments 
of 800 to 1,000 words each. : 

The gross income from the syndication 
is split 50-50 between the author and the 
syndicate. “The Little Rock Story,” by W. 
W. Mann is now being read with great in- 
terest in many newspapers which subscribe 
to this syndicate. “Love and Lust,” by 
Theodore Reik and “The Complete Book 
of Absolutely Perfect Housekeeping,” by 
Elinor Goulding Smith, are other examples 
which strike entirely different notes. “Cru- 
sade In Europe,” by President Eisenhower, 
was syndicated by Herald Tribune. 


In some cases arrangements are made for 
first serial right too, which of course, bring 
better prices. 

This syndicate also has wide coverage of 
other syndicated material—comics and col- 
umns. If you have ideas along these lines, 
query Ben Martin. The address is 230 East 
41st Street, New York City 36. 


TWO TO FIVE WORLD NEWS, 1225 Broad- 
way, New York City 1, is a monthly maga- 
zine with a circulation of about 12,000, for 
parents of children between the ages of two 
and five, which reflects the changing think- 
ing in the child development field. 

The writing should not be technical, but 
rather newsy and informative, and should 
discuss developments in the field, or opin- 
ions of authorities. The treatment must be 
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clear and to the point, and if you can illus- 
trate the principles with examples, so much 
the better. Don’t go much beyond 500 
words. 

Glossy photographs will help a lot, and 
will bring you $5 apiece. 5c a word on ac- 
ceptance. 

The editor is Morton Edwards, a nice guy. 


Quote from a speech by the President of 
Coca-Cola to a convention of the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association: ““Today’s 
advertising will constitute the most authen- 
tic and valid source of information for the 
historians a century from now. Our best 
selling fiction, our movies, our theatre, and 
our television are unrealistic exaggerations 
by comparison.” 

When the WALL STREET JOURNAL released 
the statement that 47.34% of its subscribers 
spent only $50 a year on books, THE PLEAS- 
URES OF PUBLISHING, the Columbia Uni- 
versity Press Monthly began to worry about 
these 250,000 waALL STREET JOURNAL read- 
ers, who are the people “holding decision- 
making positions in the defense of our cul- 
ture,” Columbia pointed out, and called 
the situation “Voluntary illiteracy in high 
places.” 


Obituaries 

Dorothy L. Sayers, one of the world’s 
most famous mystery story writers, died 
suddenly at the age of 64. 

John Van Druten, playwright. 

Peter B. Kyne, author of many books and 
countless short stories, died at 77. 

Rosamond Van der Zee Marshall, author 
of many best-selling novels, among them 
“The Bixby Girls,” which sold to MGM 
for $160,000, 

George T. Bye, owner of a top literary 
agency since 1923, at the age of 70. Among 
his clients were President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, Alfred E. Smith, John Erskine, Charles 
A. Lindbergh, General John J. Pershing, 
and Rebecca West. 

Andrew A. Hecht, editor and publisher 
of Bonus Books, a new firm which Mr. 
Hecht launched in October. 


This year National Library Week, March 
16 to 22, will be the biggest general read- 


ing promotion ever undertaken. The book 
trade organizations are joining with library 
associations and business groups on an un- 
precedented scale. Advantage will be taken 
of all mass media for the promotion of book 
reading. 

Pocket Books is trying out the use of ad- 
vertising in paperbacks. Ballantine, New 
American Library and others have been 
testing various approaches, too. Don’t be 
surprised to see the growth of this trend. If 
the publishers make more on books through 
advertising, the writers will do better, too. 

Raymond T. Bond has been elected Presi- 
dent of Dodd, Mead and Company. 

Cass Canfield, Jr., has joined Harper’s as 
assistant to the President, R. C. Harwood. 

The first “Sunrise Semester,” New York 
University’s television literature course, con- 
ducted by Dr. Floyd Zulli, Jr., over WCBS- 
TV, was so successful, that it was followed 
by a second semester, beginning January 
27. It was pushed ahead from 6:30 to 7:00 
A. M., Monday through Friday, and will 
continue through May 9. The discussion 
will be devoted to contemporary fiction— 
from Dreiser to Sartre. If you can catch 
this program on your TV set, and if you 
can profit from anything at 7:00 A. M., 
this is for you—an excellent course, 

Mary K. Harmon has resigned as editor 
of children’s books at G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Bennett Cerf, President of Random House, 
has been made a director of Loewe, Inc. 
This is the first time a publisher has been 
a director of a film company. 

News at Harper’s: Evan W. Thomas is 
now director of the Harper trade depart- 
ment, and a member of the board of di- 
rectors. Robert I. Fitzhenry has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Harper trade de- 
partments promotion and sales. Simon 
Michael Bessie is editor of the Harper trade- 
book department. 

William Clifford has joined Simon and 
Schuster as an editor. 

Margaret Martignoni resigned from Alfred 
A. Knopf as editor of children’s books. 

Lee Wright is now with Random House. 

Peter Van Doren is no longer with G. P. 
Putnam as editor. 
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Writer’s Digest 


$3,900 Short Story Contest 


Now Open To All Writers 


A total of 200 prizes — Ist prize $500 


Prizes 


Ist Prize $500 Cash 

2nd Prize. Fifteen shares of Curtis Publishing 
stock, to give you a voice in future editoria] de- 
cisions, and a real interest in writing for the 
SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


3rd Prize. A half-ton air conditioning unit to 
help keep you cool under the pressure of dead- 
lines. We'll install it (unless you live in a tent) 
and guarantee it for a year. 


4th Prize. A job, at $150 a week, with one of 
your local newspapers for one week. Writer’s 
Digest will arrange it with the newspaper, but 
their decision about printing what you write will 
be final. 


Sth Prize $100 Cash 


6th to 14th Prize 


A new 1958 Smith-Corona portable typewriter, 
“the world’s fastest and finest portable.” 


15th Prize 
A small steel safe to keep your hottest ideas. The 
safe will be fireproof. 


16th to 24th Prize 
To help you get the marketing habit, Writer’s 
Digest will pay $5 for each rejection slip you 
receive on your prizewinning story. If you sell it, 
we'll pay you a $25.00 bonus. Good for 5 rejects. 
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25th Prize 
A plush editorial chair, to give you that editorial 
“feel” that every writer needs shipped prepaid. 
26th to 35th Prize 


2c a word for every word in your story. 


36th to 49th Prize 


Writer’s Digest will pay your gasoline and oil 
bills for one month for one car. Open a credit 
account with any major oil company and send 
us the first month’s bill. 


50th Prize 


lc a word for every word in your story. 


51st to 75th Prize 


A deluxe writer’s kit with enough paper, carbons, 
second sheets, clips and envelopes to last a hard 
working writer about a year. 


76th to 99th Prize 
The new 1958 Writer’s Market, with 3,000 mar- 
kets for your story, article, book, verse, etc. If 
you have the 1958 edition, we'll send you the 
1959 when published. 


100th to 199th Prize 


A Certificate of Merit will record the place your 
story won in the contest, and you receive a 
useful Pocket printer bearing your name and 


address. 
200th Prize 
One morsel of stardust (genuine). 











Cy in your very best short-short or write one now for the 24th annual 
Writer’s Digest Short-short Story Contest. The contest is now open, 
beginning February Ist, and closes April 25th, 1958. Whether you are a 
prize winner or not, you are under no obligation to us, and may dispose of 
your story as you wish. 


“ Stories may be any length up to 1,500 words, but not longer. There are no 
taboos as to subject matter, and the contest is open to all writers. Three 
judges will read each story entered in the contest, and their decision is final. 


Here are a few points that may help you write your story: (1) All varieties 
of stories, humorous, children’s stories, action, love, fantasy, mystery, etc., 
are acceptable; (2) Get into your story with your opening paragraph; 
(3) Your plots should be simple and not rely on coincidence; (4) Whether 
gay or sad, funny or serious, show your characters to be humans capable of 
emotions. 


Here are the rules 


1. All short-short stories must be original, un- 
published, and no more than 1,500 words in 
length; typed or neatly written. Enclose stamped 


3. All stories remain the exclusive property of 
the individual writer. The names of the winners 
will be published in a summer issue of wRITER’S 











torial addressed envelope for return. picEstT. All scripts will be returned as soon as 
paid. ~_e R 1 a ao b possible and not later than August 30, 1958. 
* ATES. MUS. CHCIOSe Wi cir story @ sub- =WRITER’S DIGEST will exercise care in handling 
scription (new, renewal, or extension) to warit- entries, but cannot be responsible for their loss 
ER’s DIGEST. A five-month, one dollar subscrip- : : 
tion entitles the subscriber to enter one story in 4. The contest opens February Ist and closes 
this contest. A one-year $3.50 subscription en- midnight, April 25th, 1958. Three judges will 
d oil titles the subscriber to enter two stories in this read each script in selecting winners. The judges’ 
credit contest. No writer may enter more than 2 stories. decision will be final. 
send 
To Contest Editor: 
$3,500 I am entering the Wrirer’s Dicest Short-Short Story Contest. 
rbons - . bit ° e 
“hard [] Enclosed is my one year $3.50 subscription with two stories. 
Enclosed is my five month $1.00 subscription with one story. 
Contest J y § oieiiies i 
a Name 
tc. = Entry 
oo Address 
Blank , 
City Zone State 
> your 
give a Please check one of these squares: My subscription is new (J; my subscription has expired, 
> and so please renew it (J; I am currently a subscriber so extend my subscription (1 








Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 








The Rapier or The Kiss 


Seven approaches to writing an interview 


by Bill Rivers 


ONSIDER THE CASE of the confused cop. 
Bob McAllister is a former New York 
policeman—an old-line “tough cop” who 
first became famous for whipping racketeers 
into line, then became an Olympic sprint 
star and finally wrote a book about his ex- 
periences. Beatrice Washburn of the Miami 
Herald was interviewing him one day while 
I was there. McAllister was off balance for 
more than an hour while the Herald writer 
perfomed such interviewing operations as 
inquiring innocently, “But aren’t all cops 
crooked?” McAllister was on his feet most 
of the time, yelling—and giving Beatrice 
Washburn all the information she needed 
for her article. 


Three days later, I spent an afternoon in- 
terviewing McAllister. When he’d say some- 
thing, I’d nod agreement. When there was a 
slight pause, I’d say a word or two or ask 
a short question; then he’d start again. 
Throughout, I was a companion for the 
afternoon, not a prober. And I got my in- 
formation. 

Bob McAllister must be confused about 
interviewers. In the short space of three 
days, he’d been thrown from one end of the 
interview spectrum to the other, from the 
hard sell to the soft sell, from the Mike 
Wallace way to the Ed Murrow method. 

Wallace and Murrow could pose per- 
fectly, at the opposite poles of interview 
technique. Mike Wallace is always biting, 
pushing—ready to embarrass anybody. Ed 
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Murrow is usually considerate, agreeing— 
en rapport with everybody. 

Which is better? Should a begmning arti- 
cle writer shoot at the Wallace technique? 
The Murrow technique? Or something else! 

It didn’t matter much with Bob Mc- 
Allister. “The Flying Cop” is a voluble, 
opinionated man (a doctor once told him 
that he became a champion sprinter because 
his system is flooded with adrenalin in times 
of stress). He’s a beginning reporter’s dream 
assignment; he’ll talk as long as anyone will 
listen, and he’ll say anything that comes to 
mind. The interviewer has to do little more 
than steer him. 

Unfortunately, there aren’t many Bob 
McAllisters. Instead, an article writer falls 
heir to subjects who think a monosyllabic 
answer is an oration, others who are either 
coy or nervous about being interviewed and 
still others who have great stores of impor- 
tant information but haven’t the vaguest 
notion of which pieces are valuable. Inter- 
viewers have walked away from all of them 
leaving their stories behind them. 

Having come away empty-handed from 
interviews myself, I’ve compared notes with 
other writers to determine how I can im- 
prove. This experience has resulted in a re- 
vision of my own cherished practices—and 
several suggestions you may like for yourself. 

1. Never talk to an interviewee until you 
have learned a great deal about him and 
his specialty through your own independent 
research. 
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It’s a painful effort, but let me recount 
the fiasco that I made of one of my first 
magazine interviews. The interviewee was 
the matriarch of a fascinating family that 
had long served as the virtual monarchy 
of a small island near the Gulf Coast. I 
knew little more than that, but I was con- 
fident. I was sure that I could pick up 
everything I would need in the course of 
our talk. Five minutes after the conversa- 
tion began, I was so entangled in family 
history that I learned almost nothing else. 
The real story, which I didn’t get, wasn’t 
the family history but how this family se- 
cured its economic foothold on the island 
and parlayed it into a monopoly that kept 
outsiders out. 

Occasionally, I’ve managed to dredge up 
a passable story after only minimum prepar- 
ation for the interview, but I’ve always re- 
gretted my sketchy research. On the other 
hand, I never have regretted doing research 
in depth ahead of time. 

The classic example of failure to learn 
even the minimum about an interviewee 
occurred when a writer set out to interview 
Marguerite Higgins, the foreign correspon- 
dent of the New York Herald-Tribune. He 
asked, “How long have you been working 
for the Associated Press, Miss Higgins?” 
Miss Higgins shot him down in flames. “If 
you don’t know anything about me, Mr. 
Schlep, why do you want to interview me.” 


2. During the first few minutes, encourage 
the interviewee to talk about anything. 

Russell Porter, a veteran Denver writer 
who once traipsed over Europe carrying a 
weighty tape recorder, emphasizes this open- 
ing gambit: Warm him up by letting him 
talk about what he wants to talk about, 
then induce him to talk about your subject.” 

Now this doesn’t mean that you devote 
fifteen minutes to the weather. Rather, you 
make it easy for your interviewee to become 
accustomed to talking to you by discussing 
something in the general area that interests 
both you and the interviewee. Bill Gresham, 
author of “Nightmare Alley” and a great 
many magazine articles, usually starts an 
interview by showing his interviewee a copy 
of the magazine for which he plans to write 
the article. After his subject has become 
comfortable Bill moves toward the spe- 
cific subject that interests him. You have 
to be prepared for prejudices the inter- 
viewee may have against the magazine and 
be familiar enough with it to answer such 
blows if you use this technique. 

Isaac Marcosson (who became so famous 
as an interviewer that it was said, “A politi- 
cian is just a politician until Marcosson in- 
terviews him, then he’s a statesman’’) tried 
many warm-up devices. Finally, he was able 
to state his own inviolable rule: Always in- 
terview a famous man while he’s eating. 
“Men always talk best when they eat.” If 
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the subject comes to your hotel or your 
home for the interview, you might serve 
something light and tasty. 

3. Take as few notes as possible. 

Too many interviewees freeze or become 
self-conscious when they see that every word- 
they’re saying is being recorded and, worse, 
may be read by millions. Sentences become 
pompous and full-blown; the interviewee 
puffs up like a globe fish when it is attacked, 
changing before your eyes. This is exactly 
what you don’t want to happen, since the 
object of most interviews is to get a picture 
of the person as he is. 

Writers who can conduct a two-hour in- 
terview sans notes and remember everything 
later—and there are a few—are fortunate. 
I’ve seen some of them at work, and I envy 
them their ability. 

However, most of us are not blessed with 
total recall. We find it necessary to jot at 
least an occasional note—a sentence, a 
phrase, or a word or two that will bring 
the conversation back to mind later. With 
me, this full context will come back if I 
transcribe and expand notes immediately 
after the interview, Otherwise, chaos. 

I know of only one occasion on which 
such chaos has been used to advantage. 
Robert Benchley, confronted days afterward 
with a set of notes that resembled cunei- 
form, wrestled with them for awhile, then 
gave up and wrote a light piece on the im- 
possibility of reading his own notes. 

4. Never depend on a prepared list of 
questions. 

An interview is a human, not a book- 
keeping situation. The most deadening in- 
terviews imaginable are caused by planning 
each stage. 

A writer should know where he wants to 
go in an interview. He certainly should have 
a few key questions in mind. An example 
is the tape recorded interview of Robert 
Harrison, publisher of CONFIDENTIAL which 
appeared in THE WRITER’S YEARBOOK for 
1956. If the interview followed the usual 
questioning (was Mr. Harrison ashamed of 
what he printed?)—then it would only re- 
peat what had been written before and con- 
tribute little to those interested in writing, 
editing and publishing. 
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The interviewer led Harrison along dif- 
ferent lines. Why are you in the publishing 
business instead of plumbing, what is your 
philosophy of publishing—what magazines 
do you think will fail and why—what do 
you consider ideal editorial technique and 
do these techniques apply to all publishing? 

Harrison’s answers developed such a stim- 
ulating viewpoint that THE MAGAZINE IN- 
DUSTRY NEWSLETTER reprinted the inter- 
view, the first time this “chart and statistic” 
periodical used an article. 

By probing for the means the subject used 
and letting the end result go as obvious, this 
Harrison interview became unique. 

But growth and continuity in an inter- 
view stem from conversation. There are 
transitions in interviews just as there are 
transitions in writing, and in both cases the 
transitions must be natural. Questions should 
grow naturally and logically from the dis- 
cussion, one answer suggesting another ques- 
tion. If an interviewer actually can plan 
every question that is to be asked, he’s prob- 
ably getting a great deal less from his inter- 
view than there is available. 

I doubt seriously that a_ professional 
writer should even try to make his inter- 
view a combination of questionnaire and 
conversation. Inevitably, dependence on the 
written question stiffens discussion. Infor- 
mality is gone, and with it goes any hope of 
making the interview natural. 

A caution about informality: like every- 
thing else, it can be carried to extremes. The 
student reporter who, while interviewing his 
philosophy professor, addressed him as 
“Sport” has been topped only by the relaxed 
interviewer who, on being introduced to 
King George of England, acknowledged the 
introduction with, “Hiya, King.” 

5. Always ask “Why?” 

This is the age of interpretative reporting. 
Newspaper correspondents would like to 
feature the “why” of the news, supplying 
the background and tracing causes, reach- 
ing beneath the surface of the event itself. 
But newspapers are published daily, dead- 
lines loom, and it’s normally not possible for 
a reporter to supply the full context of an 
event. 

However, magazine writers must stress 
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. - . two recent acquisitions, .. . 


the “why.” If magazines can’t get behind 
the news, there is no reason for publishing 
articles about personalities that follow a 
news event in which they are involved. 

A magazine article is not just a longer 
version of a newspaper feature. Because it 
stresses the ‘““why”—the interviewer must try 
for depth. It was not enough for Richard 
Gehman (in his wonderful SEP piece on 
Literary Agent Irving Salazer) to be able 
to report that Author Irwin Shaw hired 
Salazer as his agent. He had to know why. 
He learned from Shaw that the decision was 
made at a beach party. Shaw, Salazer, and 
some of their friends were riding the surf, 
and Salazer, who is no athlete, competed so 
tenaciously that Shaw decided the little 
agent was the representative for him. Not 
only did this make an appealing anecdote, 
it also put a clear stroke on the picture 
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Gehman was drawing of Salazer. That is, 
the anecdote gave meaning (not just enter- 
tainment) to the article. 

How do you know when you have gone 
too far in asking “Why?” You might keep 
in mind the experience of a writer friend 
who was so persistent in getting at the rea- 
son behind the actions of an interviewee 
that the interviewee finally said, “How do 
I know? Ask my analyst.” 

6. An interview is Dialogue. 

There are a few people who are wonder- 
ful interviewees because they rattle along 
like the 8:40. If they’re on the right track, 
let them ride. But don’t count on finding 
more than one monologuist in fifty inter- 
views. 

Instead of depending on the interviewee 
to do all the talking, think of an interview 
as dialogue. The interviewee should have 
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the floor as long as he wants it, but when 
the answers are coming in monosyllables, 
it’s a mistake to ask short questions; you'll 
get short answers. Instead of contributing 
to the general boredom, try contributing to 
the discussion. Don’t pose as the answer- 
man, but show that you have some knowl- 
edge of the subject, then frame your ques- 
tions ardund your own contributions. 

A few weeks ago, I interviewed a busi- 
nessman for a story on an unusual approach 
he developed for selling stock in a new 
company. He had given me all the brute 
facts. The conversation was lagging. I de- 
scribed a campaign by the New York Stock 
Exchange to promote more stock sales 
through “People’s Capitalism.” Then I 
asked how this tied in with his own plan. 
He talked for thirty minutes. 

There is a danger, of course, when the 
interviewer takes too large a part in the 
dialogue. A young reporter once inter- 
viewed a banker for forty-five minutes, 
talked more than the banker did and left 
saying, “Thank you, I understand it now.” 
The banker came back dryly with, “You 
must be a genius. I don’t, and I’ve been 
in the business for thirty-three years.” 


7. Never depend on a single interview— 
or on a single interviewee. 

Writers who are confident that they can 
write a full-dress personality piece after one 
short interview are all around you. You can 
identify them easily—they’re the ones who 
get their articles back by return mail. 

Try the reverse approach: don’t even 
imagine that you have begun interviewing 
after one session with the subject of a pro- 
file. The more I interview, the more I be- 
come convinced that the “throw-away” is 
the thing. That is, during the initial session 
you do little more than introduce yourself 
and talk, coming away with that unsubstan- 
tial but necessary element, atmosphere. Two 
or three other sessions should follow the 
throw-away, of course, and you’d do well to 
trail your subject around for a day or two 
a la Maurice Zolotow. 

There are exceptions. There are times 
when you don’t need—or can’t get—more 
than one session. Mort Weisinger tells of the 
time when he swapped talk with his subject 
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only once—and then over a long-distance 
telephone line. But Mort had an acé of his 
own: when you’re readying a personality 
article, talk to some friends as well as ene- 
mies of your subject. If you’re good enough 
at this, you may reach the ultimate estab- 
lished by Alva Johnston when he was per- 
fecting The New Yorker’s celebrated “Pro- 
files.” Johnston learned so much from inter- 
views with friends and enemies of the per- 
son to be profiled that he sometimes cut 
down considerably on talks to the subject 
himself. 


Most of these rules apply in most cases, 
and the order in which they’re listed should 
suggest a general procedure. Do your re- 
search in depth, then maké your interviewee 
comfortable, take few notes, avoid formality 
in questioning, ask “Why?,” make the inter- 
view a dialogue and, finally, plan for more 
than one interview and visit the friends and 
enemies of the subject. 


It seems to be such a simple process, if a 
painstaking one, that most of us can follow 
the steps easily. Following them will make 
you an average interviewer who can sell 
what he writes. But that’s as much as the 
rules can do. 

Unfortunately, they won’t make a great 
interviewer of anyone. A methodical plod- 
ding through the procedures I’ve outlined 
will only yield the basic information. The 
fire and lilt that an interviewer like Maurice 
Zolotow or Robert Coughlan can draw 
from an interview experience must grow 
from a paradox: the interviewer must simul- 
taneously display knowledge of a subject 
and complete ignorance of it. While he 
gains confidence by demonstrating that he 
is no cipher, he must act as a sponge, sitting 
at the feet of the oracle. 


The writer can, if he’s talented enough, 
play Mike Wallace when the need arises; 
Ed Murrow when the relaxed approach 
seems necessary. He may find that he fa- 
vors (and can get away with) the caustic 
approach more often than the friendly at- 
titude of a Pete Martin “calling on” a 
celebrity for the SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
He will probably learn, however, that ami- 
ability needs not destroy his perceiving eye, 
nor dull the edge of his pen. 
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P’m making a living 


in the Specialties 


This overlooked market can be your livelihood 


by Arthur S. Green 


DON’T MIND Calling out the big reasons 

why I stick with the specialties—even 
sounding a little autobiographical about it. 
And in so doing, I’m going to have to 
vanish a few myths you might have been 
believing about them. So here goes... 

I’m averaging five to seven sales a month 
and got started on the right track with the 
specialty editors by writing first-class articles 
for them. 

Since I was a teacher at the time, I began 
with the subject matter and markets I knew 
best: leading teachers’ magazines like AMER- 
ICAN CHILDHOOD, THE INSTRUCTOR, and 
THE GRADE TEACHER. My first year I sold 
them a dozen feature articles. 

My next step was to continue writing for 
the educational journals and spread into 
publications closely allied to education. By 
the end of the second year, I added three 
baby and two homemaking magazines. My 
income from total sales that year was $566 
against $176 the year before. 

The third year—just two years ago—I ex- 
panded to specialties in two more broad 
fields: children’s publications and science 
and mechanics magazines. 


This, plus the fact that I added three 
more education magazines as steady cus- 
tomers, accounted for seventy-two sales last 
year. Right now fourteen editors are con- 
sidering 38 feature articles for future pub- 
lication that I’ve sent them, and my brains 
are still full of millions of fresh ideas for 
more articles. 


Wide Markets, Less Competition 


This day, I’m readying an article about 
Chicago’s famed Outer Drive. Before start- 
ing to write it, I queried six specialties 
and, just for kicks, two high-paying maga- 
zines. The result? Four of the specialties 
asked to see it—the editor of THE HIGHWAY 
MAGAZINE even specified how he wanted it 
set up (illustrations, etc.). Both slicks sent 
me their traditional rejections slips, Ironi- 
cally, one came back with the footnote: “We 
have looked at several stories on ‘Chicago’s 
Outer Drive.’ ” 

Besides the work of putting facts into 
readable form, my article involves inter- 
viewing officials of The Chicago Park Dis- 
trict, selecting photographs from their files 
—or creating my own—plus going through 
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the channels clearing it for accuracy with 
these same officials. It’s hard enough to just 
accomplish this feat without the pressure of 
competing with other writers for a $1,500 
price per article in the top-paying slicks. 

Before I involve this much energy in one 
article, I need some assurance that I can 
sell it. If THE HIGHWAY MAGAZINE rejects 
it, three other specialties have asked to see 
it. If those run out on me, there are dozens 
of travel magazines like DODGE NEWS MAGA- 
ZINE and THE WHEEL that would be in- 
terested. 


You may be wondering about the wis- 
dom of sending queries about the same arti- 
cle to different magazines. “What do you 
do if you send out 4 queries, as I did, and 
all four say OK?” First, I wouldn’t do 
that to top-paying slicks, as for instance, 
sending the same query to the post, Look, 
THIS WEEK, and AMERICAN WEEKLY. But 
the specialties I send my queries to are non- 
competing. I sell my idea to one of them, 
if I can, and then rewrite and reangle it 
for another. 


Let’s look at it another way. Suppose 
I’ve just conjured up a fresh piece about 
child rearing—“‘Homework: How Much For 
Your Child?” Agreed it’s a fine general in- 
terest subject, But so is a story about Niagara 
Falls, the hydrogen bomb, or a world rec- 
ord-shattering stratosphere flight into the 
heavens. With a breathtaking encyclopedic- 
like world of goings-on to cover, how many 
slicks would be interesteed in even seeing it 
on speculation, even after school gets under- 
way in September? 

In the specialties, however, you’ll find a 
bewildering variety of magazines all inter- 
ested in an article on this subject the year 
around. Besides educational magazines like 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, THE INSTRUCTOR, 
THE GRADE TEACHER, OF SCHOLASTIC MAGA- 
ZINE, if my article is written in the form of 
of a frank talk with parents; there’s TODAY’s 
HEALTH if I stress a medical angle. If I 
write my article: “Homework: How Much 
For You?” a couple dozen children’s and 
youth publications like CALLING ALL GIRLS, 
BOYS’ LIFE, AMERICAN GIRL, and JUNIOR 
SCHOLASTIC might be interested. 
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Good Pay Rates 


In every group of specialties you’re bound 
to find a few publications dedicated to pos- 
terity that pay only modest if any rates. But 
you're sure to find one or two in each 
category that pay rates almost equal to the 
slicks. THINK may be just a house organ 
for top-level management (International 
Business Machiness Corporation), but it 
paid me $160—that’s ten cents a word—for 
a 1,600-word article. THE AMERICAN SCHOOL 
BOARD JOURNAL may be a professional mag- 
azine found primarily on school adminis- 
trators’ desk tops, but my “short” describ- 
ing a Chicago school superintendent’s ideas 
on reading resulted in a $40 check for me. 


Repeat Business 


A hand-balancing friend of mine, reputed 
to be one of the world’s best, insists on 
never appearing before national television 
audiences. Instead, he travels about the 
country with his family in a trailer house 
booking local dates only. His reason: “Audi- 
ences always want something fresh. Sure it 
takes fifty local shows to make as much as 
I’d earn on one television booking. But 
after millions of people in the television 
audiences would see me, I’d have to create 
a whole new act to go on television again. 
And I can’t do that and still have time for 
anything else in my life.” 

Similarly, if you’re all worked up about 
a certain subject like, “Square Dancing,” to 
sell to THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, you re 
going to have to tell just about everything 
that’s important about the subject to sell 
it. This includes a few hundred things you 
didn’t know before you started to work up 
the article and that you discovered through 
independent, exhaustive research. Many of 
these points won’t get into the article at all, 


‘but without having uncovered them you 


would never have a sound floor upon which 
to write about square dancing for a critical 
national magazine audience of 6,000,000 
people—including perhaps 75,000 to whom 
square dancing is a full-time hobby and who 
respond to such articles with vigorous fan 
mail. What’s more, in selling to a maga- 
zine like THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, you 
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“Tell me, ... what do you think of our candidate? ... 


will be finishing this subject for most of the 
big magazines for a year. 

I’m not advocating that you forget about 
trying to sell big markets. More power to 
you if you can. But let’s see what you could 
do with your “Square Dance” piece in the 
specialties. You might begin by focusing 
your piece on the recreation itself and send 
it to recreational and travel magazines like 
ARIZONA HIGHWAYS, DANCE MAGAZINE, or 
THE HIGHWAY MAGAZINE. Or you might 
tone it down to youth publications like 
BOYS’ LIFE, AMERICAN GIRL or national stu- 
dent publications like any one of seven 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES. These pay as much 
as $150 and more per article. This rate 
attracts me—it also keeps away the big 
name non-fiction writers. 

With good research on square dancing 
you might be able to create and sell several 
different treatments of the same subject to 
several magazines. What’s more, you're 
bound to get an invite from some editors 
to become a steady contributor. After AMER- 
ICAN CHILDHOOD purchased a couple of arti- 
cles from me, the editor sent me a letter 
asking for more articles on similar subjects. 
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For two years, now, I’ve sold her one a 
month, whereas if I would have sold this 
piece to a slick I would have made one 
sale to them on the subject and that’s all. 
And, above all, I’m kept active in this busi- 
ness of writing. 

When you realize that there are only a 
couple dozen general interest magazines in 
this country that pay above $500 for feature 
articles as compared to over a thousand 
specialties, you get another reason why I’m 
staying in the specialties. 


Lower Investment, Greater Return 

As we all know, writing, for the most 
part, is a big gamble. For writing, like sell- 
ing, is an investment which involves a prod- 
uct that is offered for sale. And writing 
for the slicks takes more than pure literary 
talent. It involves painstaking research for 
completely novel details about subjects of 
general interest to a wide variety of readers. 
In so doing, you must appraise and reap- 
praise, juggle and rejuggle your informa- 
tion so it races out of your typewriter easy- 
to-read, anecdotal here and there, and 
drenched with human interest plus, in 
many instances, a pay load of statistics. 
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You have to be better than I am to get 
a guaranteed $500 advance. So a slick 
magazine article, almost every time, is spe- 
culation for me; speculation involving one 
or two month’s work. 


A case which illustrates this point is an 
article I recently authored on school disci- 
pline. A Chicago school superintendent 
suggested I write it for REDBOOK, airing 
complaints and professional solutions to the 
controversial issue. I spent three days inter- 
viewing him and visiting seven of his schools 
plus four letters to officials to clear it. Two 
years and fifteen rejection slips later it 
looked more like a washcloth than a crisp 
$1,500 article. Not that a few general in- 
terest editors showed little interest. Some 
were interested. In fact, one promised to 
buy it if I wrote it at the expense of ex- 
posing school officials. My last ray of hope 
was the educational administration journals. 
So after six hours of re-interviewing and re- 
writing, I slanted it to school administrators 
themselves. Luckily THE AMERICAN SCHOOL 
BOARD JOURNAL snapped it up. I'll bet I 
resell this research ten times to the spe- 
cialties. 

If you have something to say about a 
special subject, can organize it well, and 
say it in an informative and interesting way 
—this, too, is creativity—you can sell to 
most specialties. 


Direct Sales 


Whether you believe in agents or not, un- 
less you’ve “arrived” in the general interest 
field—and by “arriving” I don’t mean one 
big one a year—it often takes a good agent 
to get your manuscripts before an editor’s 
nose at just the right time. The big maga- 
zines are not bombarded with good scripts 
alone, but by good salesmen, too. Of course, 
the good agent, like the good lawyer, is 
worth his fee, but in the specialties you 
seldom have to pay this because virtually 
all of the material is sold directly by the 
author to the editor. I sell directly to the 
managing editor or editor-in-chief. With 
the bigger specialties, I usually deal directly 
with the department editor of the subject 
I’m selling. Since the specialties are less 
flooded with manuscripts than the slicks, 
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there’s more of a personal relationship be- 
tween you and the editor, once you’ve sold 
him two or three. What’s more, he’s more 
likely to send fresh writing assignments your 
way; complete with expense account and 
advance. 


The Markets 


The specialty markets, as the name im- 
plies, can best be understood in terms of 
subject matter. In America it is safe to 
say: “Name the specialty and you'll find at 
least a dozen specialty magazines all de- 
voted to that one subject.” 

However, not all specialties in the same 
field are alike. For they vary in slant, for- 
mat, emphasis—and in rate of pay. I can’t 
name or discuss them all here since there 
are a thousand different specialties in about 
150 fields. “The Writer’s Market” lists them 
all. But just to give you an idea of how 
magazines in the same specialty group vary 
in slant alone, let’s study a few educational 
periodicals (that pay) : 

AMERICAN CHILDHOOD—Slant on educa- 
tional subjects for parents and teachers of 
children up to about fourth grade. 

THE AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 
—Slant on current problems, subjects, and 
issues of interest to school board members 
and administrators. 

SCHOOL ARTS—Slanted strictly on art edu- 
cation subjects with emphasis on creative, 
expressive approach to be read and utilized 
by educators, art teachers, and students of 
all ages. 

THE GRADE TEACHER—Slant on educa- 
tional subjects for children with emphasis 
on instruction to be read and utilized by 
teachers of children from about kinder- 
garten through about seventh grade. 

SCHOLASTIC TEACHER—Slanted to teach- 
ers of all subjects, all grade levels. 

THE AMERICAN SCHOLAR — Slanted to 
teachers, educators, research in education, 
and general readers with a scholarly in- 
terest in any given subject. 

The few markets mentioned in this article 
represent but a few fish in a sea of abun- 
dant and receptive specialty markets which 
can support you, encourage you, and give 
you all the satisfaction of a free-lance writ- 
ing career. 
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by Margot Ryan 


Listen and Earn 


An easy approach to writing fillers 


OR THE BEGINNING WRITER, the filler 

market is a wonderfully open field. Take 
it from me; I know. I’ve sold almost a 
thousand: humorous essays, jokes, verse, 
anecdotes, quips. 

The instruments of my work are always 
with me: my ears and my notebook. In the 
course of any normal day I hear many tid- 
bits in all sorts of places: talking with my 
neighbors, standing in line at the super- 
market, waiting for lights in traffic, listen- 
ing to my kids and their friends. I used to 
remember one or two pithy remarks and 
relate them at the dinner table, get a laugh, 
and forget them. 

The thought occurred to me that the 
things that made the family laugh might 
possibly make an editor laugh. I decided 
that instead of spending all my spare time 
on longer and more serious writing (which 
wasn’t making me any richer either) to 
write down and submit all these tidbits. 
Some editors laughed, I guess, because 
small checks began to find their way through 
the mail slot of my front door. 

The first check that arrived at my house 


was greeted with wild jubilation. It was for 
five dollars, but to me it felt like five mil- 
lion. It didn’t cause my family to serve me 
breakfast in bed or anything of that magni- 
tude, but it did cause my six-year-old son 
to remark, ““Mommy’s an author.” His in- 
nocent words, so overgenerous, and alas, so 
untrue, plus the elation of receiving a check, 
made me resolve then and there to keep 
my ears open at ail times to all possibilities, 
and try every time to amuse others, via 
the written word, with what had amused 
me. 

I stuck at it, and so can you. Just listen! 
I was listening to my young son one day 
as he struggled to get an answer out of his 
five-year-old girl friend. “Kathleen,” he 
said, “do you love me?” No answer. “Kath- 
leen,” he repeated with mounting impati- 
ence, “do you love me?” Still no answer. 
“Kathleen!” he threatened. “I'll give you 
one more chance.” Now ASK me? NO or 
YES!” The lopsidedness of his ultimatum 
furnished the idea for one of my first sub- 
missions. It sold. Another day I put lunch 
before this same son and warned him: 
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Mr. Gene Longtine is paid about $400 a 
year by filler editors and says: 

“T have been a collector of unusual hap- 
penings in the world of sports for over 
twenty-five years. In 1948 I decided to try 
marketing these stories and fillers, and met 
with early successes because of the immensity 
of my market. There are 170 million people 
in the United States. More than 50 million 
actively participate in or view sports. You 
can’t get a larger common denominator in 
any other field. 


Suggestions From Four 








S. Omar Barker, a wRITER’s DIGEST con- 
tributor for many years, says: 

“Most of my filler material comes from 
keeping my eyes and ears open for interest- 
ing or unusual facts . . . Add something of 
your own to interesting items that you hear, 
read or otherwise become aware of, and 
you’ve got salable material. Mail—wait— 
and mail again is the way I finagle checks 
for my fillers, prose and verse. Making a few 
words produce something worth printing 
calls for clear thinking and cogent writing. 





“Now eat all of it, and remember: no soup 
and sandwich—no dessert.” “Then what 
shall I eat?” he asked. You bet, it brought 
another check. 

The amount of encouragement you'll get 
from your first little checks can never be 
measured in dollars and cents. I felt then, 
and still do, that I get more of a boot out 
of earning ten dollars by writing than I’d 
get out of a thousand dollars by working 
for someone else. 

With a sharpened listening ear, you'll find 
‘humor on all sides. Listen constantly and 
consciously. Don’t trust your memory. Jot 
down all sorts of things as soon as possible, 
sift through them, and send off what you 
consider the best. Children at play, or even 
when they are at their most serious, say 
(truly) priceless things. 

Overheard remarks of adults are some- 
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times deliciously absurd. I have a complete- 
ly lovable, perfectly wonderful neighbor 
who speaks a language apart as far as gram- 
mar and pronunciation are concerned, She 
banks at the “Ballory Savings” (Bowery) : 
she complains that her kids leave their 
rooms all “clustered.” She covers her walls 
with “sanitist” and her floors with “limo- 
lian.” She recently went visiting “to a lady 
that I was never in her house before.” 
The lady had been treated by a “non-thera- 
pist.” When Diabolique was playing on the 
local screens, she was “urgent to see that 
new pitcher die-a-BOL-i-cue.” 

My mother-in-law was telling me about 
old friends of hers recently. “They’re going 
to have a fiftieth anniversary Mass,” she 
said. “Not a big splashy Mass. Just a Mass.” 
Another of my neighbors was blaming all 
our recent storms on “all these smart alecky 
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Filler Authors For You 





Mr. M. Robert Beasley commands approxi- 
mately $1250 a year and told our staff: 
“My pet subject has been the origin of 
superstitions and the idiosyncracies of speech 
and habit that we practice every day. If you 
look for unique occurrences you'll be sur- 
prised at the number you come across every 
day. Make a note of them and let editors 
see your material. Chances are good you'll 
share your experiences with his readers.” 
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Mr. -Arthur F. Gonzales, Jr., who earns 
$750 a year writing fillers, says: 

“A good filler is durable and quite often 
can be sold year after year with the most 
rudimentary updating and rewriting. In 
slanting your filler, just be sure you think at 
least two months ahead for the weeklies 
and at least four months ahead for the 
monthlies. My first checks came from filler 
editors.” 








scientists with their nucular fishing and 
their mushrooms.” Incongruity all, and a 
little work and you have a little check. 

The absurd or humorous things that peo- 
ple say will suggest even stranger, funnier 
things to you. You’re the writer, after all, 
and free to work out our own ideas— 
ideas that may have started with a random 
word. Work them out in your own way and 
send them off. Constant practice, even with- 
out a payoff, will help the bigger things to 
come more easily. The first week or month 
or several months may not produce a check, 
but keep at it. The field for this sort of 
things will never become exhausted. People 
all around you are constantly supplying the 
materials and all you need do is pick them 
up and work them into salable gems. 

Having three of my own kids and their 
friends underfoot a good deal of the time, 


I hear plenty. Most of my fillers sell to the 
New York Daily News via their “Bright 
Sayings” department at $5.00 apiece. The 
News has two other spots for short fillers: 
“Embarrasing Moments” and “Household 
Hints.” Each of them pay $5.00 an item, 
and 25 to 50 words will suffice for all 
three. The humor magazines like 1000 
JOKES, COMEDY MAGAZINE, HUMORAMA, 
NUGGETT, LAUGH BOOK are relatively easy 
markets for beginners. 

The READER’s pDiGEST “Overheard Re- 
marks” and “Picturesque Speech” depart- 
ments are wonderful markets for short 
humorous fillers at $10.00 apiece; “Life In 
These United States” here will pay $100.00 
for original anecdotes up to 300 words. 
Original epigrams and quips bring $10.00 
from the SATURDAY EVENING POST. 

(Continued on page 75) 
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oT tone aco The Saturday Evening 

Post ran an article by a university 
president examining the ills of present-day 
high schools. I remember it for two rea- 
sons: First, because I’d been thinking seri- 
ously about doing a piece on the same 
theme. I am a champion of thinking seri- 
ously about articles while somebody else 
writes them. 

The second reason the article sticks with 
me is that it ran 5,000 words without an 
anecdote. I remember sniffing to myself, 
“A college president might get away with 
that, but never an ordinary writer!” 

That was sour grapes at the time, but 
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Totally 
Anecdotally 


by Phil Dessauer 


it hit pretty close to the truth. Any of us 
ordinary article writers who write without 
anecdotes might as well not look for checks 
in the mail. I learned that the first time 
I sent out an article. The editor of Nation’s 
Business, to whom I had sent my piece, 
replied it had possibilities, but not at 
3,500 words. If I would trim it, he said, 
to 1,800 words and give the piece “mean- 
ing” which the anecdotes would under- 
score, the magazine would take another 
look. So I gave it deep surgery, cutting 
out great hunks of my fine, sparkling prose. 
I turned it into a collection of stories, held 
together by a few connectives which gave 
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it a theme and made the sale. 

“Okay, okay,” you may concede, “Now 
give us the big secret-—where’s the anecdote 
store? How do I go about grabbing a sack- 
ful and start selling?” 

The answer is anecdotes are everywhere 
and I shall show you how to ferret out and 
recognize them. 

Sometimes anecdotes are incidents, in 
which the writer himself is involved, as in 
the first-person article. The easiest time I 
ever had collecting my quota of anecdotes 
was in ghosting the story of a lady-sleep- 
walker at Enid, Oklahoma, who was dis- 
covered one night in a tree, sans clothing. 
My article for Look was all first-person nar- 
rative, and, after I asked, “What other un- 
usual experiences have you had in your 
sleep?”—all I had to do was keep a basket 
handy while the berries fell from the bush. 

Every magazine reporter knows that some 
interviewers will give freely and others have 
to be coaxed. 

One way to spark anecdotes out of an in- 
terview is to read up on your man before 
seeing him and become familiar with the 
subject matter. The good results of this 
technique shows in the tape-recorded in- 
terviews in U. S. News World Report. The 
reader gets the feeling of ploughing into 
a field of expanding information as the 
man being interviewed, in order to make 
an intelligent answer, tells considerably 
more than he otherwise would. To get this 
kind of answer, you need a background 
knowledge of the subject. Without that, 
as in the following example, the interview 
would have died. 


(Excerpts from a tape recorded interview with 
Dr. Warren Weaver regarding the report of the 
National Academy of Science that ordinary X- 
ray treatment taken by people in the fertile 
years, has a definite and harmful effect on their 
children and on subsequent generations.) 


Q. Is it established beyond argument that 
mutations resulting from x-rays are always 
harmful in the long run? 

A. What is established—what the gene- 
ticists agree to—is this: Of all of the muta- 
tions which have observable effects the 
overwhelming majority of those—98 and 
99 per cent—are harmful. Let me just cite 
one case. 


One very great Swedish geneticist who 
works with crop plants—his name is Gus- 
tafsson—did a great deal of irradiation of 
plants, various crop plants, and his final 
results was that, of every 800 mutants that 
he got which had observable effects, 799 of 
them were harmful. There was only one 
out of every 800 that had any advantageous 
effect. 

Q. Was that corn, and things like that? 

A. That’s right; barley, wheat, corn. 

Q. What about those experiments of the 
Atomic Energy Commission with fruit flies? 
Didn’t they show that some of the mutations 
were beneficial—that you get some tougher, 
hardier fruit flies as a result? 

A. Now, it is quite true that there have 
been some experiments in which they take 
a whole population of fruit flies and irra- 
diate them, and the results of these big 
population experiments, as a matter of fact, 
are still under considerable debate, because 
there have been some instances in which 
you would almost destroy the whole popu- 
lation and then it would seem to come back 
a little bit, just as though—as you said— 
you got some tough ones. Now, of course, 
in that process, you have to remember that 
you have killed many thousands. 

This is a little more like evolution, where 
nature is rather ruthless and is willing to 
have 999 mutations be bad and have tragic 
results, provided once in a while you get 
a good one that has a beneficial result. But, 
you see, you don’t like to do that with in- 
dividual human beings. 


The point of using the above excerpt is 
that the interviewer was able to get more 
out of Dr. Weaver, because he researched 
the subject in advance. The fruit fly ques- 
tion tended to turn Dr. Weaver about and 
through this intelligent question more use- 
ful information was brought into play. 


“Do you know any anecdotes?” is the 
approach least likely to strike oil in any 
interview. But if you were writing a story 
about the Ground Observer Corps, you 
could work- into this idea by asking the State 
organizer if the corps had been involved 
in any major emergencies, or if any of his 
volunteers had an unusual reason for be- 
coming an observer. 

Several months ago I went to Lee’s Sum- 
mit, Mo., on an assignment for Coronet 
to do a piece on the religious organization 
known as Unity. I spent two days talking 
to a dozen or more persons at Unity Farms, 
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“Oh, you know, the Saturday Evening Post. It’s sort of large and it comes 
out every week.” 


the group’s headquarters, and thought I 
had the job well in hand. But when I re- 
turned to my home in Oklahoma City and 
took a coldly objective look at my notes, 
I found my material bare of anecdotes. 
What now? 

At the Farms I had met a Unity writer 
named Jim Freeman, who seemed to grasp 
better than anyone else the kind of ma- 
terial I was looking for—something in- 
spirational and warm, told in terms of spe- 
cific individuals who had been helped by 
their faith. When I realized I had come 
away short, I wrote Jim a letter, suggesting 
half a dozen likely areas where anecdotes 
should be lurking. 

In a few days his reply came back— 
bulging with usable material. The ques- 
tions I’d thought of almost too late—com- 
bined with a helpful agent who knew a 
good story when he found one—enabled 
me to sell the kind of piece Coronet was 
looking for. 
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Sometimes it might take an extra hour 
or more at interview to get only one or 
two anecdotes or punch-lines, but if you 
get that it’s time well spent. Tom Meany, 
one of the better magazine sports writers, 
had such a story in a piece about Wilmer 
(Vinegar Bend) Mizell, the St. Louis Car- 
dinal pitcher. Meany interviewed W. H. 
Lewis, a Cardinal scout, who told of going 
to see Mizell when the Mississippi farm boy 
was only 18: 


“. . . I drove by his house and asked for 
him,” Lewis recalls. “His grandmother told 
me Wilmer and some other boys were swim- 
ming down in the creek. I started driving 
in that direction and met a group of kids 
in blue jeans—and nothing else—coming 
toward me. One of them was Mizell, and I 
took a catcher’s glove and some baseballs 
out of my car and asked him to warm up. 
It was the only time in my life I ever 
warmed up a boy who pitched barefooted. 
After the first three fast ones he cut loose, 
I knew I had something.” 
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The scout’s testimony amounted to only 
three paragraphs in the article. It may 
have taken three hours of travel to get to 
Meany and an hour talking to him. But the 
word-image of the kid pitcher starting up 
the trail to the big leagues—barefooted— 
gave Meany exactly the emotion he wanted 
to communicate to his readers. 

One of the best devices I have found to 
produce anecdotes is what might be called 
group Story-Telling. This consists of cor- 
ralling two or more persons familiar with 
the subject of the article, and goading or 
enticing them into recalling incidents that 
might make good copy. I did this last year 
when I broke into the Post with an article 
by Gov. Raymond Gary of Oklahoma. 


Psychologically, I suppose this is merely 
taking advantage of a natural tendency of 
people to entertain each other with stories, 
but it works out fine for a writer. One 
person will tell a tale and somebody else 
will embroider or expand it—or think of 
another. The writer’s job is to keep the 
game going by throwing in a question or 
a directional push when the pace begins 
to slow down. Any number can play, but 
two to four will keep a note-taker busy. 


The group technique gave me some 
useable stories recently when I was doing 
an article on the Wichita, Kansas, Sym- 
phony Orchestra, again for Coronet. I had 
lunch with half a dozen men and women 
connected with the Symphony and drew 
more stories out of them collectively than 
I'd been able to gather in individual inter- 
views. Later I was talking with Mrs. Earl 
Waldrop, who handles publicity for the 
Symphony, when one of the men came up 
and asked her, “Have you told him about 
the two old ladies?” 

She hadn’t but did. It seemed a couple 
of elderly fans had tried to crash the gate 
at a concert, but were turned away for 
lack of tickets. They cased the hall for 
side doors and finally tried the head usher 
one last time. When he wouldn’t budge, 
one of them drew herself up and sniffed 
haughtily. “Very well, we'll just go to the 
ladies’ room. We can hear quite well from 
there.” And so they marched off. 


The point is if you talk to enough people 
in researching a story, some of them are 
going to turn into scouts and help you, 
when you least expect it. If you talk to ten 
or twelve people on a story, one or two of 
them will actually become a front man for 
you and field in material. When your re- 
search is limited to 3 or 4 interviews, this is 
less likely to happen. 


Anecdotes Underscore Your Theme 


Anecdotes in themselves should not float 
in space. You want them to underline the 
point of your article. Anecdotes, given for 
their own sweet sake and no other, are likely 
to be cut out of a story and thus reduce 
your word total. But when the anecdote 
makes the point of the story, and the next 
one re-affirms it, and the next one gives the 
meaning of your story a fresh vitality, then 
the anecdote is sure to stay. 

Many editors use this as their rule-of- 
thumb for cutting: If you can drop any 
section of an article, such as a paragraph, a 
page or even two or three pages, and the 
article still makes sense with the material 
cut, and requires little or no transition, then 
cut the copy. By tying your anecdote into 
the meaning of your article, you give it an 
editorial purpose for being there and are 
less likely to have it cut. 


Henry Wallace, the former Vice-President 
and Secretary of Agriculture, is still inter- 
ested in farming; especially poultry. With 
his son, Robert, he prepared an article on 
the science of getting the most eggs from a 
hen for Farm Quarterly magazine. After de- 
tailing all the scientific reasons for a poultry- 
man using modern methods, Wallace sur- 
prisingly followed up with three anecdotes 
which in a plain spoken, easy way dismissed 
all his scientific reasoning as being “book 
stuff,” and impractical. Extra feeding trays 
and watering cans were just too many more 
pieces of equipment to stumble over; extra 
feeders meant stale feed and spilled feed. 
Each of his main points was “killed” by an 
anecdote as told by an unscientific dirt 
farmer. Then Wallace got into the func- 

(Continued on page 80) 
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Commentary, 34 West 33rd St., New York 1, 
N. Y. Uses some fiction of distinguished literary 
calibre, but mostly articles from 2,000 to 5,000 
words—critical articles dealing with Jewish poli- 
tics, social and cultural themes, American history. 
They buy all rights, including translation into 


“other languages reserved by the publisher in the 


U.S., Great Britain, Mexico, and all countries 
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participating in the International Copyright n 
General Convention and the Pan-American Copyright 

Catholic Digest, 44 East 53rd Street, New Convention. Pays about three cents a word for a 
York 22, N. Y. John McCarthy is editor and is fiction and articles. Prefers to be queried on a 
interested in authoritative original pieces on articles. Address scripts to the magazine. s¢ 
medicine and health provided they are not medi- h 

ocre. Payment is good. Query before writing. sas 
Mr. McCarthy is “ine A ie “Ngee anne — - ~—— tig: at ok a 
sheets of good articles on health appealing to Ai 1 000 ne Nay sag “ a mae on a di 
the average person. Payment for reprints is $75 heal pe a 8.000 19.000. Th : ik ae “ee to 
for Catholic magazine rights only. ae ne eee to Eee Tey See ee vi 
lievable, romantic stories; a sort of simplified : 
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N. Y. Uses articles of interest to a working plnnyng. suet: Sana Cy bbemanesy bby Har. de 
woman whe is probably running a home as well riet C. Thead (Summer, 1957 issue); “Lullaby 7 
as holding down a job. Articles run about 2,000 for Two, by Ruth Brandon, and “Brotherly 
words, and their “back-of-the-book” scripts of Love,” by Miriam Cavanaugh (Fall, 1957 issue) ae 
one or two columns run from 500 to 1,500 words. are good examples of the type of stories they like. 
They buy all-rights, and payment for full length They buy all serial rights, and pay 1c per word, | 
articles starts at $200. $75-$100 is paid for “back- on acceptance. They never buy pictures, and the a 
of-the-book” pieces. Address scripts to Mrs. Mary only non-fiction they buy is short filler material. _ 
Roche, the Managing Editor. , Address scripts to the editor, Miss Helen Tono. sm 
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CORRECTED AS SOON AS YOU MAKE THEM... re 






tion: 
PC, of course, is SMLA’s outstanding special service, Personal Collaboration, mig] 
which we originally tested by working with sixteen entirely new writers. Before thei 
the test period was over, fourteen had sold two scripts each or more. uted 
The success of the service stems entirely from its one basic, simple principle: t 
Instead of allowing the client to work in the dark when writing his stories or an 
articles, and perhaps end up with flaw-filled scripts which won’t sell, the agency T 
watches over and works with him every inch of the way, from idea stage through finished script and from 
sale. Under PC service, the agency shows the client how to analyze stories or articles, and plot the any | 
way the top professionals on our client-list do it—helps him write first drafts on which the agency 
goes to work with the blue pencil—step by step until the scripts are entirely salable and out to This 


market, under the same sales service we give our established clients—and sold. 
And, because SMLA is a manuscript-sales agency and not a school, there are no “test assignments” Fo 
or “lessons” or other waste motion off the track. Every bit of work the writer does is on material 
which ends up offered for sale. Nor is the service dragged out—PC in full covers a comparatively 
short period of time. And there is no dull waiting: PC material is worked on the same day the 
mail brings it in, and replies go out by special delivery air mail, if desired. . 
Nearly all of the new writers accepted for PC service have now sold: to Cosmopolitan, The | 
Saturday Evening Post, This Week, Redbook, Family Circle, Toronto Star Weekly, Modern 
Romances, True Confessions, Coronet, Manhunt, Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine, Argosy, Adven- 
ture, Rinehart, Dutton, Gold Medal and many, many others. We'll be happy to discuss working 


with you. 
Personal Collaboration is open to promising new writers who have, or have not, worked with us 1 
c 
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before, and the charge is moderate. Please write for full details. No charge or obligation, of course. 
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Advertisement 





Bold New Organization To Protect The Free Lance Writer 


This Is Why It Was Formed: 


As a bold imaginative stride forward to at- 
tempt to fill a vast void in the relationship of 
the writer and those who purchase and use his 
material. These are the purposes: 

To provide positive protection for the literary 
and intellectual production of writers and other 
artists through microfilming and filing of manu- 
script material, thus effecting a central clearing 
house and third party proof of originality. 

To exert, through the weight of its subscribers, 
a moral pressure upon those few unethical in- 
dividuals guilty of adapting originality of others; 
to exert and exhaust every lawful means to con- 
vince such individuals that the use of original 
thought demands payment. 

To provide a Washington lobbyist to work for 
desired changes in the income tax laws and 
postal rate structure; to guard against the weak- 
ening of copyright provisions and the imposition 
of unneccessary censorship. 

To provide a quarterly publication to give sub- 
scribers information concerning action relating to 
income tax, postal rates, copyright changes and 
censorship infringement; to provide information 
in these fields; to provide information concerning 
individuals purloining ideas of subscribers and 
using as his own; to advise of any necessary con- 
certed unified action beneficial to subscribers. 

To provide a common meeting-ground for all 
local, state, regional, or other writing groups for 
the express purpose of promoting a broad na- 
tional federation of such associations so that they 
might more effectively promote the betterment of 
their individual members in the political area in- 
volving income tax, postal rates, copyright and 
censorship. 

To provide a biennial convention for delegates 
from subscribing associations to discuss and plan 
any unified action considered necessary and vital. 


This Is How It Works: 


For the INDIVIDUAL WRITER the yearly 
agency fee is $20.00. In addition to the protec- 
tion and unified strength he acquires, he will 


receive at no additional cost, the microfilming 
and filing of 100,000 WORDS or 500 PAGES 
YEARLY. 


1. Each page of manuscript copy you prepare, 
make one additional copy. Each query letter 
or related item of correspondence with a 
magazine, make one additional copy. 


hm 


Send these copies, first carbon preferred, with 
return postage to The Writers Central Clear- 
ance Agency, Inc. 


3. Each page received will be receipted, date 
and time stamped. Each pagé received will 
be microfilmed and filed in the Agency office. 
Each item will be recorded on your individual 
record and cross-indexed on the record of the 
magazine to which it was sent. 


4. All your material will be returned. The 
stamping of date, time and receipt is your 
receipt. You may have duplicate microfilmed 
copies at additional cost. 


5. The microfilmed record will be available for 
proof of originality. The Agency strength is 
available for protection against abuse of 
originality. 


For WRITERS CLUBS desiring to subscribe 
to the Agency services the yearly fee is $100.00. 
This provides a strong federation of associations 
that desire to strengthen the economic and politi- 
cal position of creative writers; a quarterly pub- 
lication detailing efforts in this field, abuses and 
problems, and discussion on methods of solving; 
a biennial convention of delgates from these sub- 
scribing groups to discuss, plan, and initiate ef- 
fective action in the prescribed fields; the estab- 
lishment of a central library for all pertinent ma- 
terials dealing with income tax revision, postal 
rate change, copyright protection, and restriction 
of censorship; the opportunity to effectively aid 
the membership of their own organizations, 


Writers Central Clearance Agency, Inc. 
Room 510, Bond Building 
1404 New York Avenue, N. W. 
Washington 5, D.C. 





— 


Writers Central Clearance Agency, Inc. 


[1] In accordance with the stated purpose I 
hereby subscribe for the services of The 
Writers Central Clearance Agency, Inc. En- 
closed is the sum of $20.00 ($100.00 Writers 
Clubs) for one year’s fees. 


O Send me more details about your Agency. 








Date... 
oS eee 
SN sche cetansiie va we co ow ie aaa 
CR nest na Ses erie State 
Individual............ Association 
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HETHER YOU 


are working on your 

first story or collecting 

royalties on your tenth 

book we offer you the 

same efficient, practical 
help we have been giving writers for 
more than twenty years. Send us your 
manuscript now for prompt, individual 
attention. 





Our fees to the new writer are as fol- 
lows: $1.00 per 1000 words regardless 
of length, minimum fee $5.00 for com- 
plete analysis with revision suggestions 
on potentially saleable material. The fee 
and return postage must accompany all 
submissions. Authors now selling to na- 
tional magazines and book publishers 
are handled on the usual 10% agency 
arrangement. 


JACK MORRIS 


67 West 71 Street New York 23, N. Y. 











New Mexico Quarterly, University of New 
Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico. This maga- 
zine is aimed to the well-informed reader in the 
Southwestern state, and uses southwestern, his- 
torical or critical articles. They suggest interested 
writers study their Spring-Summer, 1957 issue. 
Article length preferred is 5,000 words. Also uses 
unusual short stories of 2,000 to 5,000 words, 
and the only taboos are those of good taste. 
Good poetry is welcomed, and 50 lines is nor- 
mally a maximum. Payment is $10 to $20 for 
articles and fiction, and $5.00 for poetry. Address 
material to Roland Dickey, Editor. 


The New Republic, 1244 19th Street N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Does not buy fiction. Ar- 
ticles on politics, science, literary subjects and 


economics, and reviews are welcomed. Query 
first. Pays 2c a word and the word length is 
1,800. 


Parade, Parade Publications, Inc., 285 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Likes stories that 
have current news interest in the field of every- 
day affairs, education, religion, politics, and the 
human events of our time. Also likes offbeat 
stories of colorful figures and of people who 
have found interesting solutions to the problems 
of living. Uses pictures that are arresting to the 
eye and to the mind; and likes good animal pic- 
tures. Uses no poetry, fiction or history (unless 
the history refers to some particular event or 





As a public relations counselor in the 
motion picture industry, I am in a posi- 
tion to offer you a unique promotion 
campaign that provides within a short 
period of time maximum opportunity for 
public recognition, writing distinction 
and substantial rewards. I arrange for 
you, and guarantee, the following: 


1. An equitable screen contract for a motion 
picture production based in whole or in 
part on your fiction or nonfiction; or fea- 
turing your music or lyrics. A top film 
company finances production and depends 
entirely upon a successful motion picture 
for its profits; a major studio or national 





A PUBLIC RELATIONS PROGRAM 
THAT GUARANTEES YOU 
A MOTION PICTURE CONTRACT 


FOR YOUR FICTION OR NONFICTION; MUSIC OR LYRICS 


distributor releases the film to theatres 
throughout the country. 


2. Screen credit. 


3. Personal publicity on TV, radio and in 
newspapers during the film’s major theatre 
runs to build your name and prestige as an 
author. 


The fee for this program ranges from 
$3,500 to $5,000, due when production 
starts. You do not invest in, or subsidize, 
the film’s production. Send your ma- 
terial to: President, Film Publicists, 200 
West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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Nationally Televised Event Plugs Noted Sports Figure, 
Jimmy Lake, and his recently published Vantage Book 


Ba a oy 
Walter Winchell talks with L. Wolfe 
Gilbert about his book, Without Rhyme 
or Reason. Gilbert was a guest on Win- 
chell’s NBC Television show. 





Forthcoming Books Of 
Unusual Interest 


High production costs among com- 
mercial publishers are forcing them to 
reject many good books. They can- 
not afford to publish your book unless 
it will sell from 5,000 to 10,000 copies. 
For this reason, more and more authors 
of worthwhile manuscripts are turning 
to Vantage Press and its subsidy pro- 
gram. 
Some of the titles 

Some of Vantage’s excellent titles soon 
to be released are: The Journal of Jean 
Lafitte, a valuable historical document, 
the actual diary kept by the famous 
pirate . . . Making A World’s Fair, by 
Ed Tyng, the behind-the-scenes story 
of the 1939 World’s Fair . . . Fun with 
Chinese Recipes by Myrtle Lum Young 
. . . Cancer in the Atomic Age, by 
Clement A. Tavares . . . and many 
others. 





Vantage Again America's 
Top Subsidy Publisher 


For the second successive year, 
Vantage Press leads all cooperative 
publishers in the number of titles 
issued. The official 1957 totals show 
Vantage among the nation’s ten 
leading publishers. Publisher’s 
Weekly official figures will be re- 
leased in this space next month. 
Watch for them! 

















Educators’ Book Moves 
Into High Gear 


Excellent reviews and feature stories on 
the West Coast, an appearance on the 
top-rated California program, Cav- 
alcade of Books, plus fine distribution 
among dealers, have pushed The 
Trouble with Women, by Dr. Eleanor 
Metheny and Dr. James A. Peterson, 
close to best-seller status on West-Coast. 


In Los Angeles, where the authors 
teach at the University of Southern 
California, stories have appeared in the 
page my “my Times and Méirror- 
News. In New York, the Women’s Na- 
tional News Service ran a story that ap- 
peared in scores of leading papers. 


Vantage’s New York publicity and 
romotion department, and its West 
oast office under Irwin Winehouse, 
have worked closely with the authors to 
make this book a success. 





Drs. Metheny and Peterson after their 
oo on the famous West Coast 
show, Cavalcade of Books. 


LOOKING FOR A PUBLISHER? MAIL THIS COUPON 


Vant 
120 


e Press, Inc., ~~ AA, 
est 31 St., New York 1 
































A coast-to-coast televised box- 
ing event from Washington’s 
Capitol Arena was used on 
January 1, 1958, to publicize 
and promote ‘‘Jimmy Lake 
Night” and Vantage’s story of 
Jimmy’s life, Footlights, Fist- 
fights and Femmes, by Helen 
Giblo. The show was attended 
by sports celebrities from New 
York and Washington. 


Footlights, Fistfights and Femmes is 
the fascinating life story of the amazing 
78-year-old announcer of boxing and 
wrestling events in Washington, D. C. 
Lake has been not only a ring an- 
nouncer, but also a burlesque impre- 
sario, promoter, and friend of the great 
and not-so-great in sports, politics and 
show business. 


Excellent Press Coverage 


‘Jimmy Lake Night’’ was the subject 
of an Associated Press feature in hun- 
dreds of newspapers, a special review in 
Ring Magazine, and a press party 
where Jimmy met with scores of news- 
paper men who know and love him. 
Washington dealers were well stocked 
with the Lake book in advance, and 
cashed in handsomely. Learn how Van- 
tage’s cooperative publishing plan can 
be used to market and promote your 
book. Fill in and mail the coupon 
below. 


{Mall to office nearest you) 


In California: 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28, Cal. 
In the Midwest: 220 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, II. 
In Washington, D. C.: 1010 Vermont Ave., N.W. 
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Please send me your free 24-page illustrated booklet 5 
explaining your subsidy publishing program. : 
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REJECTED? 


e Ever feel your story failed to receive 
an interested reading at an editorial 
desk? 

e Ever feel you'd like competent criti- 
cism at an economical price? 

e Ever feel a little more knowledge of 
basic writing fundamentals would 
help bring you ‘out of the woods''? 

If so, we invite you into membership in 


THE STORY CRITICS' CLUB 


—> Get STAMPED APPROVAL for preferred 
editorial reading 


—> Save over 50% on criticism (only $1 on 
scripts to 2500, for instance) 


—> Our full-length course in fiction and article 
writing is without additional cost to mem- 
bers 


Eleven services — ten-dollar membership fee 
Membership is limited 
Write for free details 


THE STORY CRITICS' CLUB 
810 West 26th Cheyenne, Wyoming 








anniversary, like July Fourth, etc.). Average 
word length: about 750, but ranges from 300 
to 1,800 words. Payment is from $150 and $200 
(for quizzes) to $1,000 (for first-rate lead 
stories). The average pay is closer to $300. Pre- 
fers to be queried first. Pays standard rates for 
pictures. Address manuscripts to Mr. Donald 
Wayne, Assistant Managing Editor. 


The Virginia Quarterly Review, One West 
Range, Charlottesville, Virginia. Buys fiction 
with style and distinction ranging from 3,000 to 
7,000 words. Also uses thoughtful, literate, inter- 
esting articles. They buy first publication rights, 
and pay $5 a page for prose. Send scripts to The 
Editor, The Virginia Quarterly Review. 


Syndicates 

American Family Features, 942 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. James L. Lenahan, editor 
of this syndicate, would like to see two weeks’ fin- 
ished material on a wide variety of subjects suita- 
ble for daily newspapers. Payment is 50 per cent 
of net receipts. His main interest is in daily fea- 
tures suitable for children or with general family 


appeal. 


North American Newspaper Alliance, 229 
West 43rd St., New York 36, N. Y. Donald Allen, 
editor, is always seeking material of strong in- 
terest to newspapers from a political, scientific, 

(Continued on page 70) 





489 Fifth Avenue 





This Ad Is In Large Type Because, 
Frankly, We Wanted To Attract Your 
Notice. We Believe That What We 
Can Offer You In Subsidy Book 
Publication Deserves Your Careful 
Attention. Submit Your Manuscript 
And Find Out Why. 


MR. BARRINGTON, Editor-in-Chief 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 


New York 17, N. Y. 
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WHAT SECRET POWER 





; Wi was this man great? How does any- 
|, One—man or woman—achieve greatness? Is 


it not by mastery of the powers within our- 
selves? 

Know the mysterious world within you! At- 
tune yourself to the wisdom of the ages! Grasp 
the inner power of your mind! Learn the 
secrets of a full and peaceful life! Benjamin 
Franklin—like many other learned and great 
men and women—was a Rosicrucian. The 
Rosicrucians (NOT a religious organization) 
frst came to America in 1694. Today, head- 
quarters of the Rosicrucians send over seven 
million pieces of mail annually to all parts of 
F the world. 


Che Rosicrucians 





SAN JOSE « (AMORC) « CALIFORNIA 


Benjamin Franklin 
j (A Rosicrucian) 








‘DID THIS MAN POSSESS? 


The THIS BOOK FREE! 
MASTERY OF LIFE 


Scribe Q.V.W. 





f 


SEND THIS COUPON 











Write for YOUR FREE 
COPY of “The Mastery of 
Life’—TODAY. No obliga- 
tion. No salesmen. A non- 


profit organization. Address: 


Scribe Q.V.W. 

The ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) 

San Jose, California 

Please send me the free book, The Mastery of Life, which 
explains how I may learn co use my faculties and powers 
of mind. 
NAME 
ADDRESS_ 
CITY. 


ZONE 











STATE 
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_ Photojournalism 


By Rus Arnold 


THA SPENCER lives in a small town— 
Commerce, Texas. He feels the diffi- 
culty of selling editors by long-distance. 

Otha’s output is small, and he isn’t get- 
ting rich at it. Yet he’s successful, because 
he’s accomplishing what he set out to do. 

To Otha Spencer free-lancing is not pri- 
marily a means of self-expression or ego- 
fulfillment; nor is it primarily a source of 
needed extra-income. It’s an extension in 
depth of his regular job. Otha teaches photo- 
journalism. at East Texas State College, 
supervises all school phctographic activities, 
and takes most of the pictures made for 
the college. But he feels he could never 
teach effectively unless he also produces. 

“T must do a certain amount of free-lanc- 
ing,” he explained to me recently. “Other- 
wise I could never work with students with 
any genuine knowledge of the field. I have 
seen people teach photography and never 
produce a salable print themselves.” 

He quotes the late Jack Peabody’s phrase 
“technique to spare” when looking at pic- 
tures that show emphasis on technique with- 
out reference to ideas or markets. Most 
photo-journalism teachers, he says, are domi- 
nated by people who think verbally instead 
of visually, and have not awakened to the 
growing function of pictures. 

To anybody studying or teaching photo- 
journalism, the central problem is ideas— 
where do you get them, how do you develop 
them? By actually competing in the market 
Otha Spencer is acquiring a background, 
from which to draw in helping his students. 
He remembers the time little Johnny Spen- 
cer came home from school an hour and a 
half late. He assured his mother he had 
come “straight home” but admitted after 
questioning that he did stop to watch some 
college students, then looked over a fish 
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hatchery; walked through the student union 
building, had a fight with a friend, walked 
through an alley, chased a cat, and so on. 

Otha decided this would make a good 
picture story. He didn’t know what the best 
market would be, so he decided to shoot 
it broad enough to cover any possible mar- 
ket. Working with a 35mm camera he met 
Johnny after school the next afternoon, told 
him to do everything he’d done the day 
before on the way home. He shot about 
200 frames and printed up about 25 pic- 
tures, including an “establishing shot” of 
Johnny leaving the school building, and a 
final shot of Johnny’s mother greeting him 
at his eventual arrival home. 

Not sure where to market the story Otha 
sent it to a reputable agent in New York. 
“If I lived in New York or Chicago,” he 
once told me, “I wouldn’t want an agent. 
In Commerce, Texas, an agent helps you get 
established.” In this way, he bridges the big- 
city attitude of some editors who don’t ex- 
pect anything good from the hinterlands. 
The agent sold the story to MCCALL’s, which 
used eight pictures with the title “The Long 
Way Home.” This brought Otha about 
$400—not bad for a teacher’s afternoon 
spent in research work on how to teach 
his subject! 

Incidentally, if N. Y. C. photo agents in- 
terest you, stay with me, because we’ll have 
a column on them very soon—how to select 
one; how to submit; commissions, etc. 


To Query, or Not? 

More recently Otha came up with another 
idea, but this time it was firmly linked with 
a specific market. He thought almost any 
boy’s magazine would be interested in a 
picture-story on how children can make a 
collection of insect specimens. Tempted to 
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query several editors of boys’ magazines, he 
changed his mind after some thought. 

“It’s very hard to discuss picture ideas by 
mail,” he says. “The editor never knows, 
unless he’s familiar with your work, just 
how you will carry the idea through. I’ve 
found it best to submit the finished package. 
It means more work and a greater risk, but 
it’s the only practical way for a small-town 
freelancer.” 

He decided Boy’s LIFE would be a good 
market because so much scouting activity is 
directed by volunteers who would welcome 
help. Note that Otha conveyed enough dig- 
nity, in his own mind, to his idea that 
he wanted local Scout leaders (the Scout- 
master, senior patrol leader, etc.) to be able 
to.emulate his idea from the picture story. 
This kind of thinking, on the photog- 
rapher’s part, generates in him the neces- 
sary need for a full story line that makes 
sense and reveals all the needed facts. 


Studying Boys’ LIFE, it was obvious the 
pictures should feature Scouts, and they 
should be in correct Cub Scout uniforms. 
This was a gamble, because if the series 
didn’t sell the first time out he would have 
to shoot the pictures over before submitting 
them elsewhere. 

There is no way of knowing, but it is 
likely that a query to the editor from a 
stranger in some little Texas town might 
have received a noncommital answer. Per- 
haps the editor had already seen or been 
offered stories on insect collections, and 
couldn’t get excited about the idea. 


Instead of a query, Stanley Pashko, who 
edits the Duffle Bag section of Boy’s LIFE, 
received a well-planned complete package 
of copy and pictures. Perhaps what first 
caught his eye was the neat uniforms; I’m 
sure he has to reject hundreds of pictures 
because they do not feature boys in correct 
attire. Certainly Otha’s gamble in slanting 
the story very tightly to this one market 
must have been a major factor in getting 
him the immediate acceptance, and the re- 
quest for more of the same. 

“Fun With Bugs” ran in April, 1957; in 
June there was “You Can Make Music”; 
“Plan a Pinata Party” appeared in Decem- 
ber. Six more have been accepted and four 








PHOTOS FOR 


YOUR ARTICLES 


PROFESSIONAL PICTURES 
MAKE YOUR MATERIAL 
MORE SALEABLE 


Write “how-to” articles, illustrate your 
features—increase your sales with profes- 
sional photographs. 

Photos taken to your specifications with 
experienced models, or available from 
stock files. Send your requirements for 
free estimate and stock photo rates with 
photo tip sheet. Top quality work, rea- 
sonable prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


GRAY PHOTOS, BOX 7 
SAVANNAH, TENNESSEE 








THE ART OF NON-CONFORMING 


Retaining one’s individuality is not easy in these days of 
mass production. 

If you are the writer-traveler or aspiring writer who must 
remain an individual, our personalized service created for 
writers by writers is to be included in your future vacation 
plans. Inquire about our summer schedule for stimulating 
cruise-workshops led by Pauline Bloom. 

Available only through 
AMERICAN-FOREIGN TRAVEL ASSOCIATES 
34 d. So. Clinton St. Doylestown, Pa. 














WRITER- 
CRAFT 


0. B. CANNON 
Director 





Counsellors 


Literary Agents Critics 
A complete service for writers at a reasonable 
cost . . . Gnd no additional fees. Writer-Craft 
takes over where writing schools and courses end. 
We offer a private tutoring service on your own 
story ideas and manuscripts in the writing fields 
of your choice. 

As a Writer-Craft member you may submit any 
number of manuscripts for detailed criticism, mar- 
ket evaluation and agency handling. 

Write today for complete information and our 
FREE GUIDES to PLOTTING and ARTICLE WRITING. 


WRITER-CRAFT P.O. Box 2748 
Palm Springs California 




















are planned. Otha shoots the pictures; his 


SELL IN THREE MONTHS... | if Bilic writes the copy and works with 


the editor on ideas. Their stories bring from 


OR YOUR MONEY BACK | *10 10 8150. 


For his free-lancing work Otha uses a 


YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES twin-lens reflex and a 35mm camera. He 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS uses Tri-X film almost exclusively, develops 
% it in D76. For occasional contrast he has a 

I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 4x5 with a wide-angle lens. He prefers exist- 


ing light when it is adequate; otherwise he 


Serials, Articles and Fillers to uses strobes or photofloods, usually bouncing 


Juvenile Editors. the light off the ceiling. 
Now I'm Teaching. Can you make a go of freelancing from a 
Also small town? Otha doesn’t know if you can 


CRITICISM-COLLABORATION make a full-time career of it, but he doesn’t 


sieieiliiciia inicsiiis iilaiae & Meade see why you have to. He’d much rather 
Gaiety ‘Sudeae aaa tae GOma | oo teach, and suggests that other freelancers 











"Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing" check into the need for photo-journalism in- 
Dept. D structors in nearby colleges. 
Recently he got -East Texas State Col- 
WILL HERMAN 1 Seep ; 
ege to start a three-times-a-year picture 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphiet . : 
-"Bendomentele of Juvesiio Writing” magazine as an outlet for his students. 
You never heard of a college football team 
1726 West 25th Street without a field to play on,” is his explana- 
Cleveland 13, Ohio tion. But this also makes Otha Spencer the 
only picture-magazine publisher who con- 
SEVENTH ANNUAL MID WEST SILVER stantly improves his publishing by himself 
LAKE WRITERS CONFERENCE Mig seen ce cielo : 
Fairmont, Minnesota engaging in freelancing, keeping in touc 
July 23-27, 1958 with new ideas in the field, learning mar- 
Improved facilities, features: Dr. John G. Neihardt—Ameri- k ff : h di : 
ca’s epic poet, poetry prizes; other leaders, Dr. M. B. Dick- ets, suffering the disappointments and en- 
television ve ® Powtey, Short story’ | joying the successes of selling on the free- 
Address: Oak Haven, R 3, Fairmont, Minn. lance market. 





WRITERS— CONSULT ADELE BAILEY 


Story analyst, agent, author, teacher. Madeting report on your story, $2.00; thorough marketing-technique analysis, $4.00; 
Selling-instruction lessons, $5.00 each, or $39.00 for complete course of ten. Book ms. $15.00. Inquire about local writers 
group meetings. Modest fees due to sincere interest in writers. 


30 OCEAN STREET SQUANTUM, MASS. 


WRITERS 


We neither sell writing courses, nor promise you the moon. All we do is analyze your stories, tell you 
why they do not sell and suggest changes. Send for free folder. 
Box 1991 STORY ANALYSTS Hollywood 28, California 


RATES 
+ RI l ICIS M STORIES AND ARTICLES up to 3,000 words— 
$4.00; each additional 1,000 words—$1.00 


POETRY up to 10 lines—$1.00; each addi- 








: tional line—10c 
By Experienced NoveLs—$1.00 per 1,000 words for a “blue 
pencil” criticism 
W. DE ditors Tv and rapio pLays—$6.00 for 30-minute or 
one act plays; $15.00 for one hour or three 
. . . . . act plays 
The editors of Writer’s Digest will give Send your script and payment to: 


your script a thorough “blue pencil” ot saat 
criticism, with revision suggestions (why Writer's Digest Criticism Dept. 
and how), and market information. 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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How to get 


WHAT MOST WRITERS DON'T KNOW 


YOUR BOOK 


Published 


This FREE book has helped over 


Promoted 


Distributed 





700 writers to get published ... 


> IT TELLS 

why books are rejected 

which books are published 

whether a book must be sensational to get noticed 

what chances the beginner has 

how to type your manuscript professionally 

how to get an opinion about a partially completed 
manuscript 

how to handle footnotes, index, table of contents 

about rules for good punctuation and spelling 


> IT TELLS 

whether a book’s success can be predicted 
how to mail and protect your manuscript 

how to handle the “‘difficult’’ or special book 
what to do about a scholarly book 

what to do about children’s books 

how to handle iliustrations 

how to protect your royalties 








Send us your manu- 
script for prompt 
professional re- 
port on merits and 
publication possi- 
bilities. No obliga- 
tion. We pay 40% 
royalty, and guar- 
antee national ad- 
vertising, wide 
book review cov- 
erage and pub- 
licity. 

Seth Richards, 

Publisher 








> iT TELLS 

how to protect your subsidiary rights 

what to do with a book of specialized or limited 
appeal 

what publicity to look for 

what advertising to expect 

about sales to movie companies, TV, radio 

how to protect your book against ‘‘sudden death’’ 

how to copyright your book 


> iT TELLS 

what the professional writer has learned 

which famous classics were once rejected 

which famous books were published by their authors 

when you can deduct the cost of publishing from 
your income tax 

about autograph parties, radio, and TV interviews 

how to get permission to quote from other authors 

how to choose a publisher with prestige. 


Pageant Press, Inc., 101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 





Pageant Press, Inc. 





| 
Mail § mr. 
thi 1 Mis 
is § Biss 
coupon DOB ciersncssusernpsvien 
Lo ee eee 
today 


101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y., Dept. W-2 
Please send me without cost or obligation your big illus- 
trated FREE book, “‘How to Get Your Book Published, 
Promoted, Distributed,”” and full details about your Best 
Book Contest. We are subsidy publishers. 


BEST BOOK CONTEST FOR 1958 
$1600 CASH AWARDS | 


1 PUNE aes hss cases dese ete $500 
I sss nce aon nee ceweed $250 
; WE lnc is eGios'atnccn cue $150 
: SEVEN HONORABLE 

i MENTION AWARDS 

' OF $100 EACH 


i 
1 Details will be sent with FREE book. 
§ Simply mail coupon or manuscript. 
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Any Questions? 


OVER $4, D.C ! ! I’ll be glad to answer questions, care of | 
IN PRIZES WON! this column, addressed to me. 


QUESTION: In my work as a photo- 


SOME OF THE CONTEST PRIZES journalist, I have to take a picture of a 
WON BY THE STUDENTS THIS YEAR | store window. The display shows some 


canned goods and it doesn’t look like much, 








eMart ene 


$25,000 from Chevrolet but it won a prize. A house organ for one 
$20,000 from Maidenform of the featured canned goods will pay me 
$15,000 from Colgate $10 for the picture and $5 for a long cap- 
$10,000 from Aldens tion. How do I take the picture so that I 
$10,000 from Dial Soap don’t get reflections in the window? Where 
$10,000 from Karo do I stand and on what do I focus? If I | 
$10,000 from Gaines use lights, won’t they reflect in the window? | 
87 Vacation Trips & Cruises 
91 Cars in Various Contests ANSWER: Traditional method is to shoot 
at night, with a groundglass camera on tri- 
You too can learn the secrets of winning in state- pod, directly opposite center of window. 


ment, last line, slogan and naming contests. Write gg 3 
NOW for your FREE copy of the newest "SHEP- | After midnight, windows across the street 


HERD CONFIDENTIAL Contest BULLETIN" — are most likely to be dark, and passing 
now on NO OBLIGATION. ee Comes headlights ata minimum. Raising or low- 
ering the camera while watching the image 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL on the groundglass, and perhaps slight shift- 








Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street ing of camera to one side will show the 

Philadelphia 7, Pa. best angle to eliminate or minimize reflec- 

tions. If reflections persist, try to place them 

BREAK THE TV ICE where they will do the least harm—usually 

ee ae ee in upper area. Generally, the higher the 

ANALYSIS-GUIDANCE © TOP AGENT CONTACT| Camera angle, the higher up the reflections 

ROBERT HIGGINS will be. Exposure is based on reflected-light 

408 East 84 S New York 28, N. Y. meter reading for principal area of window; 
(Reading ssi Mac sett the brighter the window lights, the less | 





trouble with reflections. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


paella: te set tele, Gerd teeex, toe The specialist has 2‘ assistants hold tall 
carbon. 60c per M words. Work done poles back of the camera, to either side, 
promptly and accurately. Let me help you} with a wide black drape suspended between. 
weeny. NINA MARQUAND This is positioned to cut out all reflections. 

Nashua, lowa But he gets more than $10 for the picture, 


shoots many windows each trip. 


Ss 
N O i D 4 i L FY Years ago, while working for Wabash, I 
worked out a simpler method. Use any 

For 20 years writer for the POST, COL- pee tg ern sage . —— ee pps 
. of day or night, with synchronized flash (o 
LIER'S, AMERICAN, COSMOPOLITAN, aa. Seas for Psi from camera 
THIS WEEK & many others, will give his | principal part of display. Use a medium 
personal help and advice on short stories flash (25 or 5) if standing on sidewalk; a 
and articles. larger flash if further away. Expose at 1/100 
$10 or faster, for distance from flash to subject 

(see flashbulb wrapper for data). This will 
give you a good exposure of the display, 
but will under-expose daylight or night 


645 31st Street 
Manhattan Beach, California 
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What Can Exposition Press Do 


For the Author of a Specialized Book » 





~ ee Te Pn ae 


September 24, 1956 






As a case in point, 
we quote an unsolicited 
letter from author 
Richard V. Snyder to 
Edward Uhlan, President 
of Exposition Press, 

a leader in the field 

of subsidy publishing 
for more than 20 years. 


DEAR Mr. Untan: Approximately three years 4g0, my first book, “Decorat. 
ing Cakes for Fun and Profit,” was published by your Company. | thought 
you might be interested to see how important you and your Company have 
become in our lives. 

The thousands of fa 


in letters which have poured in ind 
that authorship has made i 
financial Way, too. Our expenses for the first edition of the 
as follows: Subsidy, $3,150; Photography, $273; final typing of many 
$25; advertising, $904 $3,538 i 


938. Our income Was as follows. 
our royalty checks—totaj of $3,933.60; Sal 


0 ree books, $600; 
gift value of 50 free books, $120; profit of 40% on 250 books bought from 
publisher and Sold to Students, $400—for 2 total of $5.0 
US a net profit of $1,515.60. 


! know that the only Way as 
the subsidy Way; the a 



























given us a net profit of $1,060.20 


A year 4g0 you published our “Creations for Cake Decor. 
supplement, with n@ subsidy required from ys. 
edition were limited to a $135 bill ome to date has 
been as follows: one royalty check (standard 10% royalty, since we didn't 
Share the risks), $95.70; oan of 40% on 400 books bought from publisher 
and sold to Students, $1 (0; a total of $255.70. This left us a net profit of 
120.70 after only six months of royalties. [Note: The figures quoted here do 
not include returns of the last 6-month royalty period in 4 956.) 


ators,” a $1.00 
The expenses for the first 
for Photography. Our inc 


© wait until 
i We receive it now 


Our books have also brought additional Students to our Private School, 
and therefore additional income of an indeterminate amount. We estimate 
at least $1,000 more a year in Profit. It could be more. 

of Course, there are many Satisfactions that can't be Measured in 
money: new friends, prestige, knowing you are filling a need and makin 
other people happier and more prosperous. Added to aij these intangibles 
isa = feeling of Creative Satisfaction and even a slight intimation of im- 

mortality. 














To have all these Satisfactions, ang income too, is just that much more 
Wonderful ang difficult to believe. We wanted you and Exposition Press to 
rock much we appreciate your having made such miraculous things 
possible, 































Sincerely, Ricuaro y. Queene 
d Uhlan | : 
from Edwar' BP 
ee y. Snyder story = ow 
My is oat cite his — So slat 
that your manuscript may et i eet in 
pan if published. ' aoc ge i 
ee no the little me on 
t we m alse 
b= novel to t ng 3 
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New Brochure — Free! 


f successful 

ete story of 20 years o ' 

siuiee panties in our new ne 
i ‘our Book. Con nati 

‘ > = age Pann of our subsidy publishing 

en Write for free copy today! 
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Exposition Press Inc. 
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LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


recognizes that your manuscript repre- 
sents your time, labor and skill. Your 
book, your story or your teleplay will re- 
ceive every consideration; if we think it is 
salable, we will submit it to the most 
appropriate markets on a straight 10% 
commission basis in event of a sale. 
Evaluation fees: 


Short shorts under 2,000 words...... $3.00 
Short stories over 2,000 words....... 5.00 
TV scripts—One act ................. 3.00 
5.5 c &e tong taro 5.00 
a 7.50 
ES ect ci Aceh ie 15.00 


“We'll go all-out to help you sell your 
literary product.” 
WILL LOZIER 
LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


134-35 Cherry Avenue Fiushing 55, N. Y. 








CANADIAN WRITERS 
AND OTHERS 
We can now accept a few new clients at usual com- 
mission. Please chdlene stamped addressed envelope with 
all mss. 
Write: 
The SIDNEY | cre LITERARY AGENCY 
4034 Mackenzie Moatreal 














lights. This effectively eliminates all ex- 
ternal reflections. Try it—it works. 

To eliminate reflection of your flashbulb, 
shoot at an angle to the window glass. If 
camera must be in dead center, at right 
angle to the window, hold the flashbulb off 
to one side at least 2 feet, or higher up 
above camera. 

One exception: if special window-light- 
ing effects are important, you’d better stick 
to the older night-time method and hope 
you can pick an angle( see first paragraph) 
to eliminate or minimize reflections. 

While you’re at it, make up another print 
and send it to the grocer’s chain or inde- 
pendent association, which is bound to 
have a house organ. 


Who’s Where? 

Byron Dobell has moved from POPULAR 
PHOTOGRAPHY to be Picture Editor of 
PAGEANT. . . . Suspended: CAPER (Dee Pub- 
lications) and Hillman Publications cHamp, 
REAL AMERICAN and DETECTIVE . . . Ed Wade 
moves from PARADE to photo-edit THIS 
WEEK. .. . Milton Machlin goes from PEOPLE 
TODAY to be ARGOSyY’s picture editor. . 





The way of the world 





Name 


Nothing is a sure thing in this world, but you have a better chance 
of selling what you write if you have professional advice. Writer’s 
Digest Short Fiction Course teaches you how to write and sell 
short fiction of 750-1,500 words. 


You get six writing assignments—specific lessons on short fiction 
plotting, dialogue and characterization. Then you write two short 
fiction stories and make a thorough study of markets. Your work is 
individually criticised by our editors. 


Five years of preparation and 30 years of experience went into 
the writing of this course. Tuition is $20, and the Course is sold 
on a 30 day money-back agreement. 


o Enroll me in Writer’s Digest Short Fiction Course. 
Send the balance of my course for $10 C.O.D. plus 35c delivery | 


charge in 60 days. 
(J Send me more details about the Course, without obligation. 


I ooun $10. 








i; Address 





| City 


State 





| 2.8 Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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An invitation to all 
men and women with 








ight 
off 
“ WRITING ABILITY 
sht- . e 7 
tick | © § = ##$Who Want to Attain Professional Skill 
ope ‘ F Puccecewcensesenensssorssonconenswanene . 
h) ' 
at Our FREE Literary Aptitude Test May ! 
lant Qualify You For Individualized Train- ! 
de- | ' ing by Successful Writers and Editors | 
to Leena arena nena eee enaeseneeseaaanad 
The Magazine Institute, a private school owned and oper- 
ated by successful writers and editors, offers a chance to 
ye learn writing as famous writers learned—by writing steadily, 
“a under the patient direction of a professional. 
- , ALL WORK IS DONE IN YOUR 
a OWN HOME, ON YOUR OWN TIME 
PLE You receive regular assignments designed to get you 
* started and keep you writing. You also submit original work 
of any type or any length. Before long you are doing com- 
plete stories or articles, concentrating on the type of writing 
that suits you best. 
’s TEST YOUR WRITING TALENT FREE 
sell Magazine Institute training is open to anyone who pos- 
sesses natural ability. A qualifying literary Aptitude Test is 
ion offered without charge. Many people who never wrote a line: 
ort ° ° . 
+" for publication have passed this test and made a success ©! 
the training. Send for your test today and find out how your 
ito natural writing ability measures up. There is no obligation 
ald of course. Fill out and mail the coupon below. 

FILL OUT AND MAIL THE COUPON BELOW ‘fs 
ee ES ie EA a Be 
¥ MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY ita 

1 THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. be 
1 Fi Rockefeller Plaza, Dept. 82-' 
1 Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 
The MAGAZINE ; Eipeee sant your free Literary Aptitude Test and fe 
7 : — information about the Magazine institute 
INSTITUTE : BE. ccccsesevescvccseescssevesesve 
| : 
- 50 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20,N.Y. | 
; ROCKEFELLER CENTER : — oe TeOe. . «00 a a. 
noe i (Licensed by the State of N. Y.) Leseseeeeseneenoconenesoeoae’ 











Sell the Scripts 


You Write! 
We Will Show. You How 


This most modern teaching method makes it possible for 
you to write more easily, joyously, in the full confidence 
that you are becoming a better writer. PRACTICAL 
MAGAZINE WRITING is the new, totally different way 
of stimulating and developing creative ability. You are 
helped to know exactly the kind of professional writing you 
can do best and to write articles, stories, TV plays, etc., 
according to your aptitude. This is the sure way to write 
for pay, to express yourself with freshness and vitality—the 
qualities editors want. 





As never before you will discover new usable ideas. You 
will write instead of dream about it. And amazingly, you 
will find more energy for writing. Progress will be easier. 


FREE Get everything you ever wanted from a course. 
Use the coupon below for complete information. 
THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1819-B Gilpin St., Denver 18, Colo. 


Please send free booklet, ''The Way Past the Editor." 
No cost or obligation. 











EXPERT TYPIST 


Experience in typing from roma drafts, speeches, arti- 
cles, general legal work as well as manuscripts. 


60c per 1000 words, oe) postage. Free carbon. 
jailed fiat. 


PROFESSIONAL TYPING SERVICE 
P. ©. Box 51 Franklin, N. C. 


Your chances of quick and regular sales are best in 
confessions_ because 

Confessions are a big, hungry market. 

A writer’s name isn’t important. 

Editors actually encourage beginners. 
As an experienced, selling confession writer, I can help 
you get started. 

etailed criticism: $1 per 1000 words; $5 minimum. 
ELEANA OLIPHANT 

PO Box 348 Miami, Okiachoma 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


55c per 1000 words. Extra first and last 
pages and one carbon. Include return 


postage. 
GRANT THOMPSON 
2931 Douglas Drive Robbinsdale 22, Minn. 




















George Miller, former free-lance photog- 
rapher, is picture editor of TOGETHER, a new 
Methodist Publishing House family monthly 
at 740 N. Rush Street, Chicago 11, IIl. 
Ziff-Davis will add a new title, HI-FI and 
MUSIC REVIEW, with Paul Weiner as art di- 
rector, at 1 Park Avenue, New York. . 
Rus Arnold (that’s me) is now teaching a 
class in Photo Editing for business-paper 
and industrial editors at the University of 
Chicago. ... 


Photo Market News 


DUPONT MAGAZINE, Wilmington 98, Del. 
Editor Gordon Kester writes me that he’s 
starting a new full-page feature, one black- 
and-white picture with about 50 words of 
copy. Picture must be a “stopper” and of 
technical excellence, with a connection with 
some DuPont product. A blast furnace be- 
ing tapped with a DuPont Jet Tapper, for 
example, or an undersea cable insulated 
with a DuPont plastic. $50 to $100 on ac- 
ceptance, including negative surrender and 
necessary model release. Query first. 

SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES, 57 W. 
Grand Ave., Chicago 10, IIl., publishes 4- 
page Occupational Briefs. For each brief 
they need 2 or 3 pictures depicting the 
occupation. Future briefs include Actuaries, 
Air Conditioning and Refrigeration Engi- 
neers, Meterologists, Mathematicians, Ma- 
rine Architects, Surveyors, Free-Lance Writ- 
ers, Key Punch Operators, Literary Agents, 
Detectives, and others. Pay by arrangement, 
moderate. If you have pictures illustrat- 
ing specific occupations, query S. Dolores 
Branche, editor. 

INDUSTRIAL COMMUNICATIONS, 670 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York. Specializes in na- 
tional coverage of words-and-picture as- 
signments for industry. Can use correspond- 
ents with trade-journal experience. Query 
Ben March, former editor of INDUSTRIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHY MAGAZINE, 





MLL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! I have ghost-written millions of words 
of stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied clients. 
I may be able to help you see your name in print and 
¢ money on your raw material. Reasonable rates. 
Particulars FREE. Also Free Story Plot Formula. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 


P.O. Box 107-D Fern Park, Florida 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Assign this important work to an expert 
Publishers recommend my services 


ELSIE AUGENBLICK 
Murray Hill 7-0492 
342 Madison Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 
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YOURS FREE... 


sNitestiuls story of book publishing! 





HERE’S THE STORY of the latest trends in the 
book publishing industry. HOW TO PUBLISH YOUR 
BOOK shows how you can obtain the newest and 
best subsidy publishing plan. You learn about 
Comet’s publicity, sales, editorial, art and produc- 
tion, and order departments. You get to know us 
and how we produce outstanding quality books in 
our own complete publishing plant . . . our subsidy 
plan offers the highest royalties. 


Note These Recent Comet Highlights 


e The author’s royalties on And What of Tomorrow were 
$1100 before the book was even published. Now in second 
edition. 


¢ One million readers read about Unconventional Prayers in 
the Bell syndicated column. 


e Sara Mason sold more than 1200 copies within three weeks 
after publication. \ 


Miracle in Mississippi has gone into a second edition, with 
royalties to the author in excess of $2000. 


Over fifty reviews and feature stories were obtained on 
Inside the State Department. Now in its second edition, the 
author’s royalties exceed $3400. 


© The Constant Rebel was accepted by H. W. Wilson Standard 
Catalog Series buying guide. 


e Chapters from Betty Dean’s Glamourway Reducing Hand- 
book were reprinted in Your Health magazine. 


e Life of St. Josaphat is catalogued and sold through The 
Catholic Book Inventory. 


¢ That Fabulous Captain Waterman by David Weir was 
serialized in a California Newspaper. 


e A Braille translation was made of Immigrants All-Ameri- 
cans All. 


Send for a free copy of HOW TO PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 
to learn more about these and other special features 
we offer our authors. 








MAIL 
THIS 
COUPON 
TODAY! 


200 Varick St., N.Y. 14 


obligation, HOW TO 





Comet Press Books, Name 


Your Book Deserves 


The COMET IMPRINT 


Comet Books Reviewed 
NEW YORK TIMES: 
Death Below Zero 
ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH: 
Great Symphonies 
N. Y. HERALD TRIBUNE: 
Babies Need Fathers, Too 


CLEVELAND PRESS: 
Women Are My Problem 


SYRACUSE POST-STANDARD: 
El Miedo 


PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER: 
Palace of Dim Night 

MILWAUKEE JOURNAL: 
My Pupils An 

LONG ISLAND PRESS: 
Unconventional Prayers 


ABILENE REPORTER NEWS: 
Thorns Of Defense 


HOLLYWOOD CITIZEN: 
It’s Startling 

ATLANTA JOURNAL: 
The Amazng Mr. Mocker 


ROCHESTER TIMES-UNION: 
Country Echoes 

PITTSBURGH COURIER: 
What Ye Sow 


Comet Authors on the Air 


“We would be very happy to review 
White Angel Kitty on our morning 
show, Open House.” WMBR-TV 
“Thank you for your nice letter in 
which you thank us for interviewing 
Elizabeth Maddox Huntley. It was our 
pleasure.” WWRL 

“Please have Madge Brissenden contact 
us regarding an interview on the daily 
show.” KFOX 

“Please forward Miss Short’s (Two 
Towels And An Orange) address and 
we'll get in touch with her for an in- 
terview.” KLIX-TV 

“Thank you for your information con- 
cerning Mr. Peyre Gaillard. I would be 
very happy to interview him concerning 
his book, The Amazing Mr. Mocker.” 
WGST 

“I will contact Mr. Hamada and be 
happy to arrange for a guest radio ap- 
pearance by this local writer.’ KPOA 


PRESS BOOKS 


200 VARICK ST., NEW YORK 14,N. Y 





Dept. WD 2. Street 





Please send me, at no City 





PUBLISH YOUR BOOK. State 
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Cartoonist Q 


by John Norment 


OSH BILLINGS (1818-1885) said, “There 
J are very few good judges of humor, and 
they don’t agree.” 

Did you ever try to analyze why you pre- 
fer one movie, TV show or radio program 
rather than the competition? 

A cartoon editor’s motivations when buy- 
ing cartoons are quite similar to your moti- 
vations when you make a purchase. The 
main difference is, the editor isn’t buying 
just to amuse himself. He buys to enter- 
tain the people who read his magazine. 

The dictionary says that a fast hold 
means a purchase. This isn’t true in the 
cartoon business. After the editor holds 
your work he later culls out the “doubtfuls” 
and “weak sisters” and passes what’s left 
along to the cartoon board. This board has 
the final say-so on purchases. 

If the editor doesn’t hold, then the board 
never sees your work. So the editor is still 
the man you have to sell. Why does he buy 
what he buys? 

Let’s make a list of every conceivable, 
conscious reason for the editor’s buying 
habits: 

1. He buys from names. 

2. Buys from friends. 

3. He’s nuts and there’s no reason for 

what he buys. 

4. A crook—takes money kick-backs from 

the guys he does business with. 

5. He’s prejudiced in favor of a par- 

ticular style of drawing. 

6. He likes one type of subject matter 

better than others. 


——) 


7. His sense of humor has a cavity in it. 

Now, we'll check back over our reasons 
and develop in detail: 

1. He buys from names. If a cartoonist 
is well known, his name does have a cer- 
tain prestige value for the cartoon editor 
if not for the readers. When an editor feels 
a little insecure in his own judgment, he 
might prefer to get his feet wet on the same 
beach where the other editors do their 
swimming, Over the long pull, buying from 
names is a small factor in the purchase of 
cartoons. The editor’s ego is bound to as- 
sert itself strongly enough for him to even- 
tually take a stand and rely on his own 
judgment. The thrill of discovering new 
talents and creating new names catches up 
with all editors long before the end. 

2. Buys from friends. I’m sure it’s per- 
fectly natural to want to do business with 
friends. The cartoon editor isn’t in a very 
good spot for this. He doesn’t have any 
control over the cartoon board. The most 
he can do for a friend is be generous with 
holds. But if this happens too often the 
board might wonder! If an editor could, 
and did, buy strictly on the basis of friend- 
ship, he would lose his usefulness to the 
magazine that employs him and consequent- 
ly his job. Friendship is a rare motive for 
buying cartoons. If an editor is a personal 
friend of yours, chances are he’ll tell you 
exactly why he is rejecting material and this 
is a real help. 

3. He’s nuts and there’s no reason for 
what he buys. The people he works for pay 
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his salary every week—maybe they’re crazy, 
too! Also the people who go out and buy 
the magazine that employs him. A cartoon 
editor, whose contributions to the editorial 
content of a magazine aren’t considered a 
positive asset gets canned. As long as the 
editor functions well in his job, and the 
magazine sells well . . . his mental equip- 
ment is beyond reproach. They do say, 
“You have to be a little crazy to be a 
human.” 


4. A crook—he takes money kick-backs 
from the guys he does business with. Some 
cartoon editors are well paid. Some are 
not. Even so, it would be hard for the 
poorest paid editor in the business to take 
kick-backs. He would risk his salary, his 
job, his work in his chosen profession, his 
honor and the respect of his féllow editors 
for a very piddling amount of loot. If a 
cartoonist gave an editor a kick-back, he 
would tell two friends about it who were 
also cartoonists. Each of these two would 
tell two and so on. By nightfall, the car- 
toon editor’s boss would have heard about 
his editor’s dishonesty from a thousand 
sources and the next day his magazine 
would have a new cartoon editor. There 
may be, and probably are, cartoon editors 
who sell gold bricks to widows and orphans 
on their time off, but at the office they are 
all honorable men. 


5. He is prejudiced in favor of a cer- 
tain style of drawing. Everybody is. You 
are, too! The editor is aware of his preju- 
dice and tries to make allowance for it by 
buying a variety of work from different car- 
toonists. He needs a wide selection to ap- 
peal to a multifarious readereship. Just the 
same, this is a key area that makes it possi- 
ble for you to slant him. Study and analyze 
the stuff he prints. How much of it is in 
the illustrative school? How much comic? 
Does he seem to fall for eccentric “Tech- 
nique for its own sweet sake” techniques? 
Are most of the cartoons this editor buys 
effortless and casual looking? How modern 
can you be and still sell him? How old- 
fashioned? How do the cartoonists he buys 
from feel about their people? Cruel? Sav- 
age? Kindly? Loving? Neutral? Does the 


reader identify with the character? Feel ‘ 
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THE PAPER SUCCESSFUL GAG WRITERS SAY IS A MUST! 
Inside information on what NY editors are buying each 
month. Photos of Editors, Cartoonists & Gagwriters. Gag- 
writers Market List of cartoonists who want gags. Last 
minute Market Info from every Major, Middle and Minor 
market in N. Y. City. A complete ~;- in Gagwriting. A 
complete course in Cartooning. One lesson each month. 
See the Magazine of the month! Inquiring Photog! Sez You! 
Editorials! The Post Cartoonists! Mines, Review! Looks! 
e Doctor! The - sa Man! Do it Yourself! Bridgeports! 
idonhatesnst Weath 
aoe for WRITER'S DIGEST readers. Three months 
rial subscription just $1. We refund your dollar when you 
subscribe. A year’s subscription, 12 issues, 
Direct from the heart of the magazine "publishing industry. 


NEW YORK CARTOON NEWS 
123-35 82nd Rd., Dept WD, Kew Gardens 15, N.Y. 


CORRECT TYPING 


Manuscripts which are prepared in conformity 

with the highest editorial requirements will give 

you the advantage. 65c per thousand. Mailed flat. 
PAULINE LOZIER 

134-35 Cherry Ave. Flushing 55, N. Y. 














Joker—Comedy—J est—Snappy—Breezy—Gee Whiz! 


Girls-CARTOONS-General 
FILLERS * JOKES © EPIGRAMS 


Satirical and humorous shorts up to 1500 words. 


HUMORAMA MAGAZINES 
667 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 


YOU CAN MAKE 
EXTRA MONEY WRITING! 


guarantee F hans produce fillers, trade journal articles. 
one stories, feature articles, ane material for the outdoor. 
action ——— azines, and get fast checks and bylines. Send 
000 word illustrated folder and learn how to ‘ 


THE NON-FICTION PRESS 
Dept. S, Box 1008 Giendale, Calif. 


““‘How to Make Money wifh 
__.-< Simple Cartoons’ 
LY A book everyone who likes to draw 

















should have. It is free; no aa 
obligation. Simply address BOOK | 


ARTOONISTS’ EXCH 


= Si ANGE 
Dept. 822 Pleasant Hills, Ohio 


Everybody 
CAN'T Cartoon! 


Cartooning needs special training—by an expert 
teacher! In my school each student gets personal 
tutorship—45 Lessons in the art plus honest 
criticism by a teacher with 25 years of know-how. 
If you're serious about studying, write to me. 
If you're not serious, study plumbing! 


LAWRENCE LARIAR 
BOX WD-FE 
Professional School of Cartooning 
57 Lena Avenue - Freeport, N. Y. 
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PLOT LIKE A PROFESSIONAL 


With PLOT GENIE, the Lexitronic Plotting 
Brain. 

Used and endorsed by hundreds of successful 
magazine, book, radio, television and screen 
writers. 

PLOT GENIE provides millions of plots, no 
two alike, ready for development and writing. 
Any story ever written, or that ever will be 
written, can be plotted with PLOT GENIE. 
Any PLOT GENIE listed supplies plots for 
popular stories, novels, radio, tv, motion 
pictures. Includes dramatic situations and 
special plotting help. 

Specialized PLOT GENIES. For writers con- 
centrating in one particular field. Each GENIE 
supplies an infinite number of plots. 


Romance—Drama Genie............ $10.00 
Detective—Mystery Genie.......... $10.00 
Comedy—Humor Genie............ $10.00 
Short-Short Story Genie............ $10.00 


Satisfaction guaranteed. California buyers add 
tax. Further information on request. 


WRITERS COOPERATIVE SERVICES 


Sele Agents, The Gagnon Co., Publishers 
Box 27655 Hollywood 27, California 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Prompt, accurate service on 20 lb. bond, 
free carbon. Minor corrections if desired. 
60c per thousand plus return postage. 


LORETTA K. WRIGHT 
814 Buena Vista Drive Watsonville, Calif. 


HALF PRICE BOOK SALE! 


Due to flood damage books No. 1-4 will be sold at 2 price. 

A few novels at $2.00. All print guaranteed perfect. Binding 

stained. Chicago and Evanston class. Coaching by mail. 
MY SEVEN BOOKS 











1a "S HOW! (Basic Technique)...... now -50 
2—wWRIT HELP YOURSELVES! Formulas “987 Edition 2.50 
3— WRITERS: LET’S PLOT! (1958 revised edition)...... sO 
4—WRITERS: MAKE IT SELL! (Advance Technique)...now 1.25 
artis: TRY on SHORTS ( ypes explained). 3.00 
6—WRITERS: LEARN T EARN! (New Oat ach to writing) 3.00 
7—THE DEVIL'S HANDMAIDENS. Nov $3.50...... 2.00 


49 Salem Lane MILDRED |. REID mien. ""iHinols 


FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service; werld- 

wits clientele. Modern methods. Edit ting, ge rewriting, 

fone. instruction; books, stories, speeches, articles, poems, 
ction, non-fiction, text-books. Each proper! tyoad wie en ready. 

Free es on hag | peer. $1.25 to $1.75 a thousand word 
inimum 


A A. “GWIN- BUCHANAN 
(San Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
Dept 7, 2140 Empire St., Stockton 5, California 


SINGER SERVICE 


The typing service of successful Canadian authors. 
Give your manuscript the confidence of a pro- 
fessional appearance. 

All inquiries promptly answered 


IDA SINGER 





average. 





Onterio, Canada 








Tillsonburg 2 
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superior to them? You can learn how to 
modify your style (or change it completely 
if you want to sell this market badly enough) 
to conform to the editor’s prejudice. As 
long as the editor is prejudiced anyhow, he 
might as well be prejudiced in your favor! 


6. He likes one type of subject matter 
better than others. None of us ever really 
know for sure what will make us laugh. 
Even if the editor has no preference in sub- 
ject matter, the magazine he’s working for 
certainly does! All magazines printed for 
specific occupations or population segments 
have a specifiable subject matter bias. It 
is simple to diagnose magazine wants that 
are written for specific occupations, You 
just slant, in a non-derogatory manner at 
the title of the magazine. As magazines get 
more general in their readership it’s harder 
to figure them. Domineering females have 
no place in TRUE’s cartoons. The basic edi- 
torial premise and theme of TRUE is the 
dominant male. No shrews or termagants 
are allowed on the premises! The domineer- 
ing female is also despised at THE LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL. The L.H.J. is for and with 
the womanly woman . . . charming female, 
a loving, responsible mother and a warm, 
intelligent mate chose her. Study your edi- 
tor’s choice of subject matter so you can 
slant him. Who and what are his cartoons 
about? When did he last buy a cartoon 
showing a woman screaming at her hus- 
band? Talking animals? Desert islands? An 
occupied cannibal’s cooking pot? A mer- 
maid? A nekkid dame? A kid gag? A woman 
who has just wrecked the family car? 


Aside from subjects that are undesirable, 
there are also subjects that the editor has 
seen so often he has no furtheer interest in 
same. The more you study, the more you 
learn. 


7. His sense of humor has a cavity in it. If 
the F.B.&I. classified senses of humor the 
way they do fingerprints they'd need a file 
cabinet nine times bigger than what they 
now have. Fingerprints stay the same all 
your life, but your sense of humor changes 
from moment to minute. Every new stimulus 
makes it grow, diminish or just plain 
change. Every living person has a different 
sense of humor, and nobody’s S.O.H. stays 
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1. James Cerruti, Associ- 
ate Editor, Holiday. 

Photo by Arnold Newman 

2. Ben Hibbs, Editor, 
Saturday Evening 
Post. 

3. Betsy T. Blackwell, 
Editor, Mademoiselle 


4. Barbara V. Hertz, 


Managing Editor, 
Parents’. 
Photo by A. Avedon 


5. Sidney Katz, Associ- 


ate Editor, MacLean’s. 
Photo by W. Curben 


How Many Of 


These People 





Do You Know? 


Views ARE 3,000 more editors like these who cooperated with 
the editors of Writer’s Digest to produce the practical 1958 
edition of The Writer’s Market. These 3,000 editors are now 
buying fiction, articles, books, poetry, fillers, photos, plays and 
cartoons. 

The 1958 Writer’s Market tells what each one wants to buy, 
how much they pay, and his address—also gives you tips on 
fiction, article writing, photojournalism, copyright and how to 
write query letters. There isn’t enough space to describe this 
two pound book—that’s why it’s the free lance writer’s Bible. 
Just published, $4.50 postpaid. 


YES, SEND ME THE 1958 WRITER’S MARKET! 

















Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10,Ohio 2 


[) here is my payment of $4.50 for clothbound edition, $3.50 
for soft cover. 


[) here is my payment of $6.00—send me the soft cover 
WRITER'S MARKET and enter my one year subscription to 
WRITER'S DIGEST. 

Name 

Address 

City State 
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Veteran Writers 
Will Help You 


GHOST-WRITE fiction or non-fiction from 
idea, outline or synopsis of your plot. 


REVISE manuscripts... Make stories ready 
for marketing and publication. 


DIRECT REWRITES from your idea, plot 
or outline. You work under our super- 
vision. 


CRITICIZE and analyze manuscripts. 
Detailed comments to guide your revi- 
sion. 


OUR SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Motion 
Picture Treatments and Synopses; Screen- 
plays, Television, Radio, Novelets, Short 
Stories, Articles, Fiction and Non-Fiction. 
Any subjects, any type material. 


Write for full details in 6-page illustrated Brochure; 
also Bulletin with list of my writers. 


Established in Hollywood Since 1939 


H. D. BALLENGER 


1509 CROSSROADS OF THE WORLD 
HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIFORNIA 


SONG WRITERS 


OUTSTANDING, ethical com ios offer—in WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST over 30 YE ) of my songs alone 
sold over a HALF MILLION RECORDS of various 
labels led by world-famous VICTOR! Seeing is believing. 
Be convinced ! Learn how to apply the ACI 
TEST for qualifications to anyone proposing services. 


RAY HIBBELER 
6808 N. Oleander Ave. C-13 








Chicago 31, Ill. 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Per instructions. Bond poner, one carbon. Minor cor- 
rections if desired. Mailed flat. 50c per 1000 words, 
plus postage. Extra first and last pages. 


CLEO ISON 








R.R. 1, Box 1798 West Chester, Ohio 


WANTED—Stories by UNKNOWN WRITERS 


A. DART & DUNCAN 
Run by Writers ... For ng 


New York vag eames Television markets 
new material le scripts being $750 $1590 3 330 30 Mint 
mum, FREE DE Rak of our BO) ERVICES. 


5617-A Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood, Calif. 
ance a ae a od 
MANUSCRIPT DELIVERY 


Your manuscript picked up and delivered in New York 
City to any publisher. Save postage, express charges and 
time. Particulars FREE. Write today. 
MERCURY MESSENGER SERVICE 
Authors Service Division 


461 4th Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 
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constantly the same. What are the ingre- 
dients of the humor in the cartoon your 
editor buys? Aggressive? Hostile? Auda- 
cious? Sympathetic? Critical? Sexy? De- 
structive? Playful? Witty? There is always 
something to learn about humor in cartoons. 
It is stimulating, exciting and an awful lot 
of fun. This is undoubtedly the reason why 
so many people in other walks of life are 
constantly commenting on how young and 
handsome we cartoonists look. 

Finale: A cartoon must “fit” the maga- 
zine that buys it, However, in order to sell our 
work and function in society as a cartoonist, 
we’re going to turn the tables on the editor. 
Instead of trying to make him conform to 
our ideas, we’re going to try to conform to 
his. There are no absolutes in humor and 
there is always a slim outside chance that 
he might be just as right as we are. 


Late Cartoon News 


LAFF-A-DAY, King Features Syndicate, 235 
E. 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. Grace 
Miller, editor. Buy over 300 cartoons a year. 
Pay $25 apiece for them. Can use benday, 
but no wash. Keep your drawing simple— 
sometimes it reduces to one column. No no- 
caption gags wanted. Also, skip talking ani- 
mals . . . Disney has a regular panel animal 
feature with King and that’s all of that they 
need. 

THE HELLER AGENCY, The Martinique, 
Broadway at 32nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
This is a new address for Jack Heller. Jack 
lists himself as a commercial artist’s repre- 
sentative. Actually his forte and metier are 
mercurial. He represents various cartoonists 
for magazine and book sales, also advertis- 
ing. Jack also services several magazines 
with cartoons. It might do you some good to 
drop him an inquiry (never write a letter to 
someone you haven’t been friends with for 
12 years without enclosing a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope). 

THIS FUNNY WORLD, The McNaught Syn- 
dicate, Inc., 60 E. 42nd Street, New York 
17, N. Y. Finishes must be drawn square. 
No wash or benday. This is primarily a re- 
print deal with the majors, but they buy a 
few originals to help keep the bin full. 
They try to spread the O.K.’s around. This 


Acting. 
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means that nobody hogs the trough. Pay: 
A flat $25. Sometimes use no-caption gags. 

HUMORAMA, ING., 655 Madison Avenue. 
New York City. They buy cartoons by the 
bushel basketful. Drawings must be finished 
to a ridicuolusly odd drawing size. If you 
don’t ooze with manual dexterity the finish 
size will slow you down. Problem is not un- 
like the business of drawing “a hippopota- 
mus a page high and a column wide.” If 
you are pretty fast and aren’t troubled by 
an extra long, extra narrow drawing size 
you should be able to pick up some worth- 
while loot here from Ernest N. Devwver. 
Prices vary but the neighborhood is $10. 
No wash or benday. 

ADVENTURE, 205 E. 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. This is aRcosy’s less af- 
fluent cousin. Alden H. Norton is Boss 
Bwana at both publications. ARGosy pays 
$25 and ADVENTURE pays $15.. Buy funny 
pictures with lots of action. Male slant with 
a soupcon of sex. 


PARADE PUBLICATIONS, INC., 285 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Lawrence Lariar 
has a thing going here. He edits cartoons 
for them, like so: He gets their approval 
on a subject or theme (baby sitting, gar- 
dening, TV) and then he drops a note to any 
and every cartoonist he thinks can come up 
with roughs on this topic. If you’d like to 
sell here, send Larry some stats and clips 
of your work, and if he thinks you qualify 
he'll put you on his list. Did I warn you 
to enclose a stamped self-addressed envel- 
ope for the return of your work? Pay $25— 
$35. 

INSIDE DETECTIVE, FRONT-PAGE DETECTIVE, 
Dell Publishing Co., 261 5th Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. Carmena Freeman pays 
$15 for a cartoon. Draw in line or wash— 
no benday. Subject matter here is always 
“The wild side of life!” Anti-social activity 
seen from either the malefactor’s or the 
malefactee’s point of view. It should be 
something to make the readers of these pub- 
lications laugh. Or at least chortle, chirrup, 
and crow! 

FARM JOURNAL, Washington Square, Phi- 
ladelphia 5, Pa. R. C. Davids, Editor. Pay 
$50 to $100. Buy more generals than any 


other farm publications. Use wash or ben- ~ 





WHAT THE REJECTION 
SLIP WON’T TELL YOU 


Editor of a national magazine will give con- 
structive, professional criticism to writers of 
all kinds of prose. 


LET THE MAN WHO BUYS YOUR 
WORK SHOW YOU HOW TO SELL IT 


Send your pet ms. with consultation fee of 
$3.00 per thousand words or fraction thereof 
and return postage to: 
CHARLES C. CLAYTON 
170 S. Mountain View Department 307 
Los Angeles 57, Calif. 





PROFESSIONAL TYPING 


Sots ——— — Fiction — Non-Fiction 
romat, e 4 
Minor Correction § per line 
1 Carbon Mani the per $1 
Extra first and last page 
Please add postage and exchange 
EUGENIA H. BROOK 


P. O. Box 1138 Atlanta 1, Ga: 


"Vi ne aT 
YOUR SCRIPT REVISED 
$450 Line by line—including editing, re- 
writing and marginal comments di- 
rectly on script. Detailed criticism and 
ords analysis of your plot, characters, dia- 





Pa Pe Return logue, writing style, etc., included. 
| P.0. ox 4 A enna H. a + oe 
SONG POEMS 
AND 
LYRICS WANTED 


TIN PAN ALLEY 


1650 Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 





MAIL ORDER OPPORTUNITY 


EXCITING home business or office side line. Mail oraer 
executive will show you how to net large profits with no 
investment in merchandise or advertising required. Ex- 
perience not necessary. Proven practical, fully explained 
in FREE confidential letter. Write: IMPACT! Inc., 3407 
Prospect Ave., Dept. 57-2, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Per instructions. Fast, accurate service. Correct spell- 
ing and grammar. Bond Paper. Free carbon. Extra 
first and last pages. Mailed flat. 65c per 1000. Poetry 
Ic line. Plus return postage. Minimum $1.00. 


FLORENCE SEIPLE 


211 E. 19th St. Auburn, Indiana 





CHICAGO WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
April 24-26 
Workshops in fiction, article, juvenile and other fields 
conducted by editors and writers. Cash prizes! All ses- 
sions held at the Sheraton-Blackstone. For details, write 
to: 
IRV. LEIBERMAN 

565 Hipp Avenue Cleveland 15, Ohie 
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GHOSTWRITER 


Over twenty years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. | do not tell what to do. | do it 
for you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Cor- 
respondence requires return postage. 


NATALIE NEWELL 
2964 Aviation Avenue, W. D. Miami 33, Florida 





MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Corrasible bond; free carbon; extra first and last 
pages; | pay return postage. 60c per thousand; 70c 
per thousand with corrections; $1 minimum charge. 


EVELYN NEAL 


P. ©. Box 619 . Oakdale, California 





WRITE SONGS 


Magazine for Songwriters—Established 1946 
Song Contacts—Vital Technical Tips 
THE SONGWRITER'S REVIEW 
Sample 25c—$2.50 per year 
1650 WD Broadway New York 19 





MANUSCRIPTS 


Prompt, Neat, Accurate Typing 
20 Ib. Bond. One free carbon. 
50c per thousand words plus return postage. 
CHRISTINE McLENNAN 
631 W. 50th St. Seattle, Wash. 





HELP FOR WRITERS WHO DESIRE SUCCESS 


If you necd thorough training in basic writing 
technique, or competent criticism of your 
stories; send stamped-addressed envelope for 
detailed information about my servics. 


HELEN D. SCHULTZ 
23 Vintage Ave. Winston-Salem 6, N. C. 





FLORIDA BOOMS AGAIN 


National Free Lance Writers Club, Inc. 
Headquarters Orlando, Florida 
Interested in new members. Offers free criticism one 
short manuscript. Frank advice you can trust. 
Dues $3.00 annually 
Includes official pe gg ‘press cards and auto 
rite: 


stickers to those who qualify. 
Orlando, Florida 





P.O. Box 3122 
MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Per instruc‘ions. Bond paper, one carbon. Minor 
correction if desired. 60c per 1000 words, plus 
postage. Minimum order $1.00. 


FAYE ANDERSON TYPING SERVICE 
R. 2, Kewanee, Illinois 





WIN PRIZES! 


CONTEST MAGAZINE, the yy! contest hobby 

blication, let’s you in how to win! Each issue 
ists scores of lucrative ——— open to every- 
one. Presents winnin ps from winners, judges, 
ad experts, 50c a breeg 50 a year. 


Contest Magazine, Dept. WD, Upland, Ind. 
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day. Print one and two column. Competi- 
tion keen here. It behooves you to slant at 
the title for “O.K” insurance. Buy approx. 
100 cartoons a year. 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, The Curtis Pub- 
lishing Co., Independence Square, Phila- 
delphia 5, Pa. Use a few reprints from 
other publications at $50 each—these should 
not be submitted. Base price is $65. They 
work pretty much on the theory of match- 
ing your price at the Post but raises come 
every five O.K.s. Address your merchan- 
dise to Mary Lea Page. 


MEDICAL ECONOMICS, Oradell, New Jersey. 
W. A. Richardson, editor. Pay $25-$75. 
Entertain the M.D., not his patient. They 
are tired of ancient themes (M.D. lechorous- 
ly inclined toward his R.N., nail-biting in- 
fanticipator, etc.) Forget the Patient’s point 
of view. Move to the other side of the stage 
and try to see life from the Dr.’s point of 
view. Don’t doubt the Dr. and don’t knock 
him. 

SEE, SHOWDOWN FOR MEN, MAN’S ILLUS- 
TRATED. These are some of the magazines 
serviced by Jack Heller (see Heller Agency 
listed above). All male or sex slant: Prices 


vary. Usually $15. 





Writer’s Market—Cont’d from page 52 


or general point of view. Stories and features run 
350-650 words, and series seldom run in more 
than five parts. “Our constant problem is that 
many free-lance writers who work regularly for 
magazines fail to recognize that newspapers are a 
very special market, with its own problems and 
eccentricities,” Mr. Allan writes us. “The high 
cost of newsprint means that a story must be tre- 
mendously valuable if it is to run over 1,000 
words. Timeliness and the fresh approach are 
musts.” This syndicate likes articles pegged to the 
current headlines, anniversaries, “whatever hap- 
pened to him?” odd or important occupations. 
No first-person stories as a rule. 


Smith Service, Demaret, New Jersey. Editor 
Al Smith is looking for good comic strips, car- 
toons and other features for this syndicate. Likes 
to have two weeks’ supply of samples submitted. 
Serving only weekly newspapers, they will gladly 
consider any feature that is suitable for weekly 
newspaper publication. Contracts are usually on 
a 50-50 basis, after cost of engravings and mats 
are deducted. 
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Trade Journals 


Labor Literature, Box 356, Pacific Palisades, 
Calif. Needs short fiction, 1,500-2,500 words, with 
a general human emphasis. Payment on publica- 
tion is $50 plus further royalties, depending on 
use. The stories accepted are reprinted in various 
union newspapers. Labor union policies need not 
be contained in the stories and militant strikes, 
etc., are not the only things that members of a 
working family like to read in their union paper. 
However, the positive values of life for the work- 
ing people of the country, its majority, should 
not be forgotten. Love, family problems, job re- 
lations, labor history backgrounds, as well as any- 
thing else imaginable, will be suitable subjects. 


Locomotive Engineers Journal, 1102 Engineer 
Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. Wants articles and 
photographs of interest to locomotive engineers. 
General railroading pieces are all right, but pref- 
erence goes to colorful, human-interest articles 
about engineers, their personalities, their experi- 
ences, their operating problems; and to technical 
and semi-technical articles about locomotives, 
traffic control, etc. Lengths should be 1,200 to 
2,500 words. Payment is 4 cents a word and up. 
Photographs $10 each. 


Canadian Markets 


Motor in Canada, 365 Bannatyne Ave., Winni- 
peg 2, Manitoba, Canada. Dees not buy fiction. 
Uses automobile trade service and merchandising 
articles. 1,000 to 1,500 words in length. Pays 30c 
per 1 column inch and prefers to be queried. 
Likes to buy quality photographs for which $3 
to $6 is paid upon acceptance. 


Our Family, P. O. Box 249, Battleford, Sas- 
katchewan, Canada. Uses fiction up to 2,500 
words, but definitely prefers about 1,500 words. 
The editor wants stories of down-to-earth inter- 
est to the average Catholic you see behind the 
office desk, running a farm, or buying the week- 
end groceries. No goody-goody stuff; rather, any 
fiction in good taste, about believable people in 
believable situations. Good love stories, humor, 
and outdoors are used. Also uses articles of 1,000 
to 2,000 words (again, 1,500 words preferred) 
with human interest; personality sketches of na- 
tional significance; broad genera] how-to-do-it 
articles; articles of a controversial nature. Wants 
any sincerely written article of interest to fam- 
ilies, but it must be worthwhile and well written. 
They buy first Canadian and reprint rights, and 
pay lc per word for both fiction and articles, 
and low rates for pictures. They prefer to be 
queried on articles, but will consider any article 
submitted. Address 
Our Family. 





EXPERT AND SYMPATHETIC 
PROFESSIONAL HELP... © 


If YOU need help with your writing, send 
a manuscript along with the proper ap- 
praisal fee, and we shall advise the kind 
of help which should profit you most; and 
the cost thereof. Or write for my brochure 
yo Ay YOUR DOOR TO LITERARY SUC- 
APPRAISAL FEES: $5.00 per ms. to 
10,000 words; $10.00 per ms. to 25,000 
words; $15.00 per book ms.; $10.00 per 


play. 
WE SERVE YOU in various ways; by ap- 
praisal; criticism; coaching; revision; or 
ghostwriting and marketing. 

—— ee $5. a REpublic 
MODERN WRITERS, my world famous 
book, ae i or FREE, if you submit a 
book o: 

TALENT ‘QUIZ, 50c or FREE, if you sub- 
mit a short ms. 


Mail or express your 
manuscript NOW, to: 


MARY KAY 
TENNISON 


1658 So. Seemann, Los Angeles 6, Calif. 


POEMS WANTED 


To Be Set To Music 


Send one or more of your best 

















poems 
today for FREE EXAMINATION. Any 


Subject. Immediate Consideration. 
Phonograph Records Made 
CROWN MUSIC CO., 49 W. 32 St., Studio 109, New York 1 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly, on 20 lb. bond, one carbon, extra first 
page, mailed flat, 50c per 1000 words, 60c with 
minor corrections, plus postage. Prompt service. 
BARBARA BYINGTON 

Springfield, Vermont 








8 Lark Lane 





STORIES WANTED 


Your story slanted to sell. Revised for marketing and 
publication. Appraisal fee: $5.00 per ms. to 10,000 
words, $10.00 from 10,000 to 25,000 words, $15.00 book 
ms. any length, $10.00 per play. 


PEGGY RUSSELL, Literary Consultant 
73182 Fountain Ave. Hollywood 46, California 
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WHO OWNS THE BOOKS 
YOU PAID TO HAVE PRODUCED? 
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do wel 
for our free folder outlining a low cost subsidy Publishing 
service featuring author-ownership (all copies printed 

bound and belong to author) and distribution assistance. 


WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
313 West 35th Street New York 1, N. Y. 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Writer’s Dicest is much greater than 
tnat of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies and newspaper men throughout the United 
States, Canada, and a score of foreign countries. 

The rate for ‘‘Personals’’ is fifteen cents a word, includ- 
ing each word in nanfe and address. To use a Box Num- 
ber, the fee is $1.80. 

Copy with money order or check for March must reach 
us by February 1. 





Through the “personals” department, read- 
ers can swap, buy, or sell nominally priced 
items or services. 

We do not accept advertising on palmistry, 
numerology, astrology, advertising of national 
matrimonial or friendship services, advisors 
without graduate degrees, or ads requesting 
pen-pals. We reserve the right to reject ads 
that do not meet our approval. (Critics, typ- 
ists, correspondence courses, and _ literary 
agents may use display advertising only.) 











BOOKLOVERS WITH WRITING ABILITY—Earn 
money from stimulating work at home. To apply 
for appointment as Book Reporter send 500 words 
telling about yourself to Books-at-Home Program, 
Dept. W, Glendale, Ohio. 


FOOL-PROOF HANDBOOK of English. Every 
writing problem explained and illustrated. $1.00. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 


TYPISTS! Make Money at Home Addressing! 
Cutler, 20-WD South Ninth, Reading, Penna. 


LETTERS REMAILED FORT WORTH—Dallas 
Metropolitan Area. 25c. Box 22, Eastland, Texas. 


WHY PAY? DO IT YOURSELF. Criticize your own 
stories very way experts do. Find faults that may 
be keeping them from selling. Self-Critic, $1. 
Emotion sells stories. Put emotion in yours. Phys- 
ical Reactions of Emotions, 75c. Both, $1.60. Del- 
ano Publishers, 232 Delano Avenue, Yonkers, N.Y. 


THE MURDERER’S DICTIONARY — Over 2,000 
hard-boiled terms used in today’s crime fiction. 
All classified. Send $1.00. Rollyn Publishing Co., 
2620 East 56th St., Huntington Park, Calif. 


CONSTRUCTIVE CORRESPONDENCE invited by 
woman writer-artist, 45, with writers and artists. 
ge Lipton, Post Office Box 1653, Philadelphia 

, Penna. 


EXACTING INSTRUCTRESS NEEDED—Adept in 
Advanced English training, to correct errors of 
young, talented but lazy writer. General New 
York area. Box F-1. 


LEARN GAGWRITING. Sample lesson, 25c. 
Frankelw, 4903 W. Adams, Chicago 44. 


PRIVATE EDITION PRINTING: Novels, Histories, 
Poetry, 250 copies up, quality work, cut-rate 
prices. No obligation for our estimate. Rickard, 

30 Prince, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


WRITERS! INCREASE YOUR CREATIVE ABIL- 
ITY! Find — — Develop the 
Supraconscious Powers within you! Write for 
free catalog of helpful books, he recordings. 
Philanthropic Library, Drawer 697, Ruidoso, 

New Mexico. 


GAGWRITERS. Cartoonist looking for TOP gag- 
men who can produce for sales to major and minor 
markets. Pay 25%. Want generals. Anything but 
sex or girlie gags. Trade journal slants okay. 
Know markets. Save your postage for gags that 
SELL. Self-addressed, stamped sonemene with all 
submissions. Send batches to Ron MacAdam, 1235 
Chase, Chicago 26, Illinois. 
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“HOW TO SELF-SYNDICATE YOUR OWN MA- 
TERIAL’’—your columns, cartoons, fillers, verse, 
stories, articles, comics. Up to $10.00 a day from 
each newspaper. More than 12,000 dailies and 
weeklies in U.S. and Canada alone. Folio in- 
cludes Syndicate Operation, page Berga Sched- 
ule, Model Sales Letters to Editors, Sample 
Order and Agreement Forms, etc. Complete Folio 
$2.00 postpaid (refundable). While they last, gift 
copy of ‘175 Idea-Sources For Newspaper Fea- 
tures” included with Folio. American Features 
—* Dept. 240, 1990 Como Ave., St. Paul 8, 
Minn. 


GHOSTWRITING: Your stories and books adapted 
for television. See Will Lozier’s ad, page 60. 
Will Lozier. 


GOPARTNERSHIPS—Florida business writing, 
dancing. Information 10c. Chuck Brooks, 5 
Pinellas Park, Florida. 


WHAT MAKES WRITERS TICK—Book of reveal- 
ing analyses of popular authors, $2.00. Persono- 
graph of your handwriting Free with book. Frank, 
798 Lenox, Mansfield, Ohio. 








STORY STARTERS—Ideas, outlines, endings, 44 
of them, bound one package, $1. Chris Roberts, 
140 South Garfield, Fremont, Nebraska. 





- 


WILL DO YOUR RESEARCH in Congressional 
and other libraries in Washington, D.C., com- 
fs era nee ed and accurately. Years economic and 
istorical research experience. Guaranteed expert 
material evaluation, reliable indexing, proof- 
reading, editing, clear typing. Also efficient 
French and Spanish Translations. Reasonable 
rates. Prompt service. McCarteney, 211 N. Green- 
brier, Arlington, Va. 


NOTED GRAPHOLOGIST ANALYSIS handwriting, 
psychological . . . lessons . . . Dorothy Dryden 
Belieff, 5102 60th Ave., Hyattsville, Maryland. 
Research Library Congress, Hill, $1.75 hr. 








REPORTERS FOR TRADE AND BUSINESS 
PAPERS. Report our clients’ newsworthy happen- 
ings. We supply leads. Writers wanted almost 
everywhere. Hartogensis Advertising Co., 10406 
Manchester Rd., St. Louis 22, Mo. 





SUBSTANTIAL INCOME POSSIBLE. Short, easily 
written topics. No editorial rejections. $1 brings 
folio, ‘‘Writing For Maximum Profit,” postpaid. 
J. W. Clinite, 809 Richmond Ave., Silver Spring, 
Maryland. 


PARTNER WANTED FOR VACATION FISHING 
CAMP. Middle Florida location on two rivers. Ex- 
cellent fishing, hunting, sports and living con- 
ditions. Crystal clear water for swimming. Plenty 
free time for work and play. Proven money-mak- 
ing investment. Camp in operation five years. 
Active or silent partner. Norman Coward, 3427 
Expressway, Jacksonville, Fla. 








CURRENT MARKET LISTS—How and where to 
submit your material. $1.00 each: poetry, articles, 
short story, cartoons, greeting cards, religious, 
juvenile, others. Please specify—each list guar- 
anteed. Barry, Room 531, 527 Lexington 
Ave., New York. 


JOIN WRITER’S CORRESPONDENCE CLUB 
(Doug Couden’s ‘‘Original,’’ formerly nae 
Beach, California). $1.00 ang rng bd ncludes 
“‘Writer’s Bulletin.’’ Lillian Elders, Editor, WCC, 
2020 Pestalozzi St., St. Louis 18, Mo. 


INTERESTED? — WORLD WRITER’S SERVICE, 
5857 Second Blvd., Detroit 2, Mich., needs short 
stories and novels. 


$6,000 FOR MISTER—$3,500 for Mrs. Free ‘‘Secret 
Journal’ Plan! Magical! Work home. Publico- 
FF?2, Oceanside, Calif. 


CHARCOAL PORTRAIT OF DISTINCTION done 
from your photo, $15; in colored Is, $25. 
Excellent gift. John Walencik, 686 8S. Harvard, 
Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
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“RICH MAN’S SECRET’’—The method that makes 
all fortunes! Cutler, 20-WD South Ninth, Read- 
ing, Penna. 





BEGINNERS—Earn money at home while writing. 
Write a newsy column for small foreign papers 
(under fifty thousand population). The same 
mimeographed column goes to all of your list- 
ings. Excellent interesting work and you are 
your own boss. It is your own business with 
splendid remuneration. For complete details 
(with subjects) send one dollar to Anthon 
Oliver, 7259 Fulton Street, North Hollywood, 
California. 


WRITERS: APPLIED TECHNIQUES of Imagistics 
sustains production and creativity. Free informa- 
tive brochure. Autodynamics, Box 847, Ocean 
Park, Calif. 


MODEL STORY ANALYZED SHOWS YOU how to 
write yours, 75c. Tricks of Professionals, 75c. 
Both $1.40. Delano Publishers, 232 Delano Ave., 
Yonkers, N. Y 


“SELF-HYPNOSIS—GUIDE”’: Amazing book re- 
veals unique method. It allegedly provides for 
COMPLETE and CONTINUOUS CONTROL of 
SELF (flow of creative ideas, memory, emotions, 
cravings, talents, sleep, analgesia, etc.), whereby 
proficient user, WIDE AWAKE, merely tells — 
self what he will experience, adds cue word, and 
—it happens! Writer’s ‘‘must reading.’’ No thera- 

utic claims, $2.00—delighted or refund! Verity 
ublications, Newfoundland 5-G, New Jersey. 


CARTOONISTS AND “GAGWRITERS Information 
Guide. New markets, lessons in cartooning and 
gagwriting, etc. Advertising Cartooning Ass’n 
will show you how to sell adv. cartoons. Free 
sample. Information Guide, 2776 California Ct., 
Lincoln 10, Neb. 


FLORIDA REMAILING, 25c each; $3.00 monthly. 
— Albert Ash, 108 Fourth, Haines 
ty, Fla. 


COMEDY WORKSHOP meets Wednesday nights in 
New York City to develop talented new writers, 
welcomes humorists. For details, National Asso- 
ciation of Gagwriters, Box 835, Grand Central Sta- 
tion, New York 17, N. Y. 


YOUR NAME, ADDRESS, ©! CITY made into a three- 
line rubber stamp, only $1.00 postpaid. Rayco, 
445 Bay St., Millbrae, Calif. 


COLLABORATOR FOR ARTICLE writing desired 
in Washington or New York. You research, 
write, split profits. John Lane, P.O. Box 7236, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 























UN POSTMARK. Letters remailed from United Na- 
tions Headquarters with UN stamp and postmark, 
50c. Message typed on picture pouage. 5c. B. 
Butwin, 338 Beech St., Arlington, N. 


SAVE YOUR HAIR through exercise! Instructions, 
$1.00. Bedard, Box 637-W, Detroit 31, Mich. 


“WONDER” INKED RIBBON conditioner perks up 
jaded typewriter ribbons with new life, lustre, 
sparkle. ‘‘Wonder’”’ is clear, colorless, odorless, 
non-inflammable, cannot harm ribbons and is 
fully guaranteed. Each unit will treat twenty to 
a ribbons. Leave ribbon where it is and apply 

tioner. Mail order with $2.98 Na EDCO 
PRODUCTS, Box 186-C, Norfolk 1, 


WILL DO RESEARCH, on any place or subject, 
etc. Research, Box 157, Avon, Ohio. 


BOOK BY BONDED DETECTIVE gives methods of 
tracing missing persons. Make detective stories 
factual. Also plot ideas. Send $1.00. Associated 
Detectives No. eth 2315 Harney, Omaha, Nebr. 


PHOTOJOURNALISTS MAKE MORE MONEY. 
Learn how to take salable pictures. What camera 
to buy and why. Best film and developing tech- 
mae in clear, understandable language (illus- 

trated). Professional ‘‘know-how’’ that als 
fessional results. Only $2.00 postpaid. L att, 
71 Woodbury Rd., Burlington, Vt. 

















reus LETTERS REMAILED FROM FABULOUS 

AS VEGAS, Nevada. 25c each. Questions an- 

ames 50c and $1.00. Other services. Entrikin, 
121 N. 15th, Las Vegas, Nevada. 


PRINTERS—Unpublished authors group _ seeks 
printers able to print 500 to 1000 copies of books 
at reasonable cost. Frances Goodman, 113 N. 
Lorel, Chicago, Ill. 


WRITERS—If you write P Poems, Religious Verse 
or write tor Religious Publications, Radio or Tele- 
vision, send for free copy of Hollywood Digest. 
We specialize in printing private editions of 
poems. Trinity Press, Post Office Box 683 W, 
Hollywood 28, California. 


PLOTS—Two $1.00. Original short stories, $2.50. 
an mae lg 25 Leinster Sq., Rathmines, Dublin, 
eland. 


$$$ IN PUBLIC STENOGRAPHY (What to Charge). 
sees Guide $2. Public Steno, Box 253, Tyler, 
exas. 


FREE BOOK. 505 Successful Businesses. 
home. Pacific, 44B, Oceanside, Calif. 


FOOL PROOF GUIDANCE in wetting fillers and 
short articles. Enclosed stamp brings details. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 


GOOD SIDE INCOME opportunities for writers. 
Work at home. No selling. For free brochure write 
The S. Rush Company, P. O. Box 615, Costa 
Mesa, California. 


EXPERIMENTAL WRITING—Send for free cata- 
log. Harlequin Press, Publishers, Box 2783, Holly- 
wood, California. 


ABC SHORTHAND FOR WRITERS, 
able. Zinman, Bayside, Va. 


400-YEAR CALENDAR—AIll dates, including Easter, 
1753-2152. Chart 21°x28", $1. Thomas Carruth, 
Crowley, Louisiana. 


SONG REQUEST GUARANTEES ROYALTIES. In- 
structions two dollars. Howard Olenik, Mt. Mor- 
ris, Michigan. 


WHOEVER, WHATEVER YOU’RE DOING— 
winning teams. See GOPARTNERSH 3 
advertisement. 


PRESS CARD — Beautiful bicolored, wallet size, 
opens the door to many courtesies. A must for 
every free-lance writer or photographer. Aute 
sticker included, $1.00. Commerci Masters, 
Gardiner, N. Y. 


LEARN WHILE ASLEEP! 
Learning Research Association, P. 
WD, Omaha 1, Nebraska. 


WRITERS: PROFESSIONALS, BEGINNERS. Cor- 
respondence exchange. Postage requested. Chanel 
Monaghan, 236 Columbia PI s Angeles 26, Calif. 








Work 








$2. Return- 














Details free. Slee 
0. Box 61 





MAKE MONEY CLIPPING NEWSPAPER ITEMS 
for publishers! Write Newscraft, WD-983 E. Main, 
Columbus 5, Ohio. 


THAT UNPUBLISHED MANUSCRIPT. Have it 

bound into a beautiful volume for your own 

ne : . Write Parnassus Bookbinding, Nokomis, 
orida. 


$70 WEEKLY, home, spare time. Simplified mail 
bookkeeping. Immediate income; easy! Auditax, 
34741W, Los Angeles 34. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and there- 
| sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in my 
-, — magazine, page 70. Natalie Newell, Ghost- 

er 


BLESSED BE THE IMMACULATE HEART OF 
MARY. Hubert Madere, Hahnville, Louisiana. 


USED COURSES AND INSTRUCTION BOOKS 
peusts sold and exchanged. Send 10c for Bar, 
List. SMITH’S, 124 Marlborough Rd., Salem, 
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I’M LOOKING FOR JACK WOODFORD’S book, 
“Writing and Selling.’’ Nora B. Wells, 3605 Robb 
Ave., Cincinnati 11, Ohio. 





SEND BUCK FOR BOOK. 30 chapters tell what-for. 
Could save 30 years of ee, Peay me oe 
a” 1275 Westchester Place, Los Angeles 19, 

alif. 





FREE—INFORMATION concernin 
shorthand! Dictographist, 6196 Wa. 
Nebraska. 


typewritten 
ut, Omaha 6, 





DOLLARS DAILY BY’ MAIL—Independence work 
at home. Write Burt Hilton, 870 Lantana Avenue, 
Clearwater Beach, Florida. 


WRITE TO SELL—Character creator $2. Plot crea- 
tor and other items available. Free Passport to 
Successful Writing. Blois, 2208 Overdene, Rock- 


ford, Til. 


POETS: Description of f Handbooks containing 999 
PLACES TO SEND POEMS, also Kaleidograph 
Prize ~ eer sent on receipt of self-addressed 
stam envelope. KALEIDOGRAPH, A Na 
tiona agazine Mt Poetry, 624 N. Vernon Ave., 
Dallas 3” exas. 


WRITE FEATURES and fillers. Send for particu- 
lars. Underhill, Beebe, Ark. 








WRITING FAMILY HISTORIES is profitable. De- 
tails, 10c. Pattillo Agency, Clanton, Ala. 


MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Electric Typing Approved by Editors 
Corrasable Bond—Carbon Copy—Reasonable Fee 
All types of scripts 

GENE TUTTLE 
560 Westwind Drive, Fletcher Hills 
HI 4-7519 El Cajon, California 








WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, covering 
every phase ot story and article writing for tots to teens. 
Learn the step-by-step procedure from one whose work 


is ai 4 By curreaty in_ juvenile publications. Not a 
“tell ut a SHOW HOW seams. Personal criticism 
included. Write for free particular: 


ARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 


P. ©. Box 104 Laceyville, Pennsylvania 


SONGWRITERS !!!! 
. - e e 
A PUBLISHING HOUSE FOR AMATEURS 
SONGS PUBLISHED AND RECORDED 
FREE Lyrics to Music - - FREE Music to Lyrics 
Send best lyric, song or musical composition to 
AMATEUR SONGWRITERS ASSOCIATION 
1075 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 
MEMBERSHIP LIMITED 

















, ee oe 
? MANUSCRIPTS TYPED , 
¢ pompty and Accurately ( 
‘ 20-lb. bond — Free carbon copy ( 
50c per 1000 words { 
5 RUBY WATSON 
§ , 


Freeman Apts. Worthington, Ind. 














PUBLISHED OR UNPUBLISHED 


SELL YOUR STORY TO HOLLYWOOD 


Top established motion picture, radio, and TV agency 
fobs Me fresh writing talent and stories to sell in this 
ever-expanding market. 
Send for free information 
THE SAGER AGENCY 


Box 224 Beverly Hills, California 
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HANDWRITING ANALYSIS is a science and a 
fession. Graduates of the Grapho Analysis Soc eay 
are active in TV, radio, writing features for slicks 
and house organs—and igen de paid! Ezell Eiland, 
Texas, feature story in Railroad Monthly. Sam 
Johnson p handwriting feature in Texas 
Teacher’s Journal. Another ee ho — sold 
story to Office Executive. Toni mi, in New York 
hit Journal of Lifetime Living, drew fat check! It 
goes on all the time. Here is a growing uncrowded 
profession-business where you give Service. Ex- 
— command fees up to $75 an hour! Real oppor- 

— for men and women who want to get 
ahe: Free Trial Lesson, a, —_ 
to all over 21. Write now! I.G.A.S., Inc., 1007 Wil- 
hoit Building, Springfield, Missouri. 


THE $1,000 PLOTTING SECRET—Included in the 
Scene Block Story Construction Formula. To 
writers only. Send $1.00. Rollyn Publishing Co., 
2620 East 56th St., Huntington Park, Calif. 


BEGINNING MOST IMPORTANT PART of story. 
Editors judge by it. Learn to begin your stories, 
i5c. 37 Surprise Endings for Stories, 75c. Both 
$1.40. elano Publishers, 232 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


BREED RARE TROPICAL FISH at home. Earn 
big money. Learn secrets. Hel b.. the huge de- 
mand. Amazing opportunity. lan. Tropical 
Fish Breeders, Dept. FY, Los poe es 61. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS—New. Two for $1.50 
postpaid. Specify a. Marvin Schmidt, 
8109 Kilpatrick, Skokie, Il. 





Delano Ave., 








EARN MONEY AT HOME! The Home Worker Mag- 
azine tells how. Sample 25c. Sizemore, 20-D East 
Delaware, Chicago 11 





FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every 

ott roam discussed and illustrated, $1.00. Also 

_ 50c. Marjorie Davidson, Lacey- 
vil Penna 





SONGWRITER collaborators welcomed. Ed Mar- 
tin, Berlin, Connecticut. 





PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS. Reasonable. 
Paul’s Photos, 3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 


THEY HAND HIM $100! Free ‘425 Secret Small 
Businesses.”’ Shoestring plans! Work home— 
sparetime. Publico-ST2, Oceanside, Calif. 








IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE simple cartoons, 
you may earn - to $45.00 weekly, spare time, 
copying and duplicating comic cartoons for adver- 
tisers. Partic s free. Cartoon-Ad_ Service, 
Argyle 18, Wisconsin. 


MAKE MONEY, MAILING SAMPLE business cards. 
Easy profits. Quarter brings details. Weiers Serv- 
ice, Box 195-WD, St. Clair Shores, Mich. 








INFORMATION, ANY SUBJECT. Research, great 
libraries, Harvard and Boston. Trial service, 1,500 
words, $5.00; 3,500 words, $10.00. Check or money 
order. Wm. Dooley, 104 Ferry St., Everett, Mass. 





CLIPPINGS MAY GIVE YOU NEW ideas. Sam ~ 
10c. C. Dowdall, 3019 Missouri Ave., St. Louis, 





SONGWRITERS... YOU CAN SELL SONGS! Mail 
one dollar for book 15% _ promotion secrets. 
Tele-music, Fredonia, N 





WANTED BOOK PUBLISHER for new educational 
non-fiction book for high school boys and girls, 
=a! in exciting and thought- ae provoking. feature 
style. W. D. Creuz, 522 West ams St., Jackson- 
ville 2, Fla. 


NOISES BOTHER YOU? LIGHT SLEEPER? _ 
mize annoying sounds. Concentrate relaxed. S — 
restfully. Pliable ‘““HUSHIES,” waterproof. $2. 
Dr. Shiffer’s Laboratories, 1110 Euclid Ave., 

Cleveland, Ohio. 


ILLUSTRATE YOUR ARTICLES. See display ad in 
this issue, page 55. Gray Photos. 
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Listen & Earn—Continued from page 43 

When the checks begin to come, and they 
will, you’ll find them the most incredible 
source of encouragement. 

Markets for fillers are not easy to come 
by. Editors don’t normally include them 
in their requirements to writer’s magazines. 
In addition, many a trade journal, special- 
ity publication, class and farm magazine 
really wants to publish fillers even though 
you don’t see fillers in their pages. Look 
at it this way. Pretend you’re an editor. 
Every column of text has to come out even. 
Not almost even; but exactly even. Often 
a story will wind up four or five lines short 
of the end of the column. What then? The 
editor can either “lead out the column’”— 
i. e., insert extra space between each sen- 
tence or drop in a filler at the end of the 
to fill 4 blank lines—but who has the filler? 
They are hard to come by, editors say, 
harder to buy, that is, than to write. Edi- 
tors need them almost universally. That’s 
why some part-time writers make a career 
or fillers. 





Patricia Simon, Assistant Editor of REDBOOK 
MAGAZINE, 230 Park Avenue, N.Y.C. 17, 
N. Y., wrote: 

All of REDBooK’s content is directed to young 
adults. We fee! the most valuable guide for con- 
tributors is to study several issues of the maga- 
zine to get the “feel’’ of the sort of material we 
use. As diversions in the midst of more sub- 
stantial and demanding material, our fillers range 
from 500-1,000-word prose pieces, through one- 
and two-column collections of related verse, 
prose, puzzles, etc., and, although we buy very 
few, single verses and epigrams. The _ prose 
pieces are usually narratives based on situations 
that easily strike a responsive chord with young, 
married readers and are humorous, touching or 
otherwise rewarding. Verse and epigrams are 
humorous or lightly philosophical in nature and 
should evoke a quick flash of identification with 
the idea or situation portrayed. 


Patricia Gately of coroNET, 488 Madison 
Avenue, N. Y.C. 22, N.Y. is Filler Editor 
and wrote me: 

We here at corONET solicit our contributors 
for material from other publications as well as 
original material. In turn, for accepted filler 
items we pay both the contributor and the 
original source a like amount. CORONET offers a 
wide open market as well as a profitable one for 
fillers. 





IF YOU HAVE 
WRITTEN A BOOK... 


and would like to see it published, send 
it to us. Your manuscript will be given 
prompt study and evaluation—and you 
will receive our FREE editorial report on 
it. There is no obligation for this service, 
of course. 

If your book is accepted it will be pub- 
lished, promoted, and distributed by a 
professional staff of long experience. 
Find out about publishing opportunities 
for your manuscript at Bardley Hall. We 
are subsidy publishers. Use the coupon 
below and send for our FREE brochure 
“How To Get Your Book Published.” 


BARDLEY HALL PRESS, INC. 
Dept. WD, 363 Lexington Ave. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me, without obligation, your free brochure. 
HOW TO GET YOUR BOOK PUBLISHED. 


POE i 9.0: hi 6 dan ctewoies A Win COPA Sy OOS EDSE SS RAEN 


STREET 
CITY 





AUTHORS 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT IS WORTHY 
CF THE BEST PRESENTATION 


Call or write SARA K. STILLMAN for 
Quality Typing at Reasonable Rates 
TRafalgar 9-9177 
1394 Third Avenue (at 79th Street) New York 21 


SONGWRITERS 


LARGE RECORDING COMPANY WANTS NEW SONGS! Your song 
may be chosen for recording on ROYALTY BASIS. NATIONAL 
SALES, PROMOTION, DISTRIBUTION if selected. Send songs, 
song poems for FREE examination. 


MUSIC MAKERS, DEPT. SR-42 © Box 2507, HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
1 PAY RETURN POSTAGE 
Neat, accurate work on 20 lb. bond. One free 
carbon. All work proofread. | watch grammar 
and spelling. 
65¢ per thousand words 


CAROLYN M. THORPE 
4428 E. 50 Terr., Kansas City, Mo. 


EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $i TO $i0 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 


Will Heideman's New 1958 Revised Course & Markets 
No long training or professional — and oS technique 
needed. Shows how to write humo - 
hold tips, rewrites, etc. Complete w le. 

also month of help to 1500 words pet fillers if “you ord 
Other oe courses and help available. Return this ad an and 


.C. SLOAN, Publisher's Agent 


. ». Oo. = 1008, Dept jlendale, California 














WA. 4-3708 
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A PERSONAL SERVICE 
Planned For You! 


Many years’ experience helping writers in publication, 

screen and TV fields. Free DETAILS. 3 
ADELINE M. ALVORD 

1811 North Cherokee Ave. Hollywood 28, Calif. 





MANUSCRIPTS 
PROFESSIONALLY TYPED 


HIGH QUALITY MATERIALS 
REASONABLE RATES 


IREENOR ASSOCIATES 
P.O. B. 1172 Grand Central Sta., New York 17, N. Y. 





PRINTERS OF BOOKS 


A new economical ‘‘gang run’? method now enables us 
to pote your books and publications at lowest possible 
cost. hest quality. From 500 copies up. Write for 
free cata aie and quotations. 


ADAMS PRINTERS 


30 W. Washington St., Dept. WD-2, Chicago 2, Ill. 





HOLLYWOOD TYPIST 
Manuscript typing — Varityping 
Offset Printing 
ELENA QUINN 


7822 Brookmill Road 


TOpaz 9-8285 
Downey, California 











SHORTHAND IN 


Famous SPEEDWRITING gy , 120 “ 
per minute. No sy 
a “cost: 8850, oo '¢ or raduates, kee “avail: 
able. 35th year. Write for as to: 


Speeduriting 


55 W. 42nd Street, N. Y. 36 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


On 20-lb. bond paper, one carbon with minor 
corrections if desired. Mailed flat. Extra first and 
last page. $.55 cent per 1000 words, plus postage. 


CHARLES O. REYNOLDS 
115 E. Evesham Rd. Runnemede, N.J. 


SONG & poem writers 


HONEST HELP - FREE ADVICE 





WEEKS 

















Our songs are on VICTOR, DECCA, MGM records. 


Major pub- 
lishers hove accepted dozens. New writers wanted! Send 
poems, songs. If you hove talent we can help youl 


JOMAR MUSIC @ 5880 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28, Col. 











WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, instructive, pleasant and profitable. The largest 
market open to the inexperienced writers—and the only one 
where you can EARN WHILE YOU LEARN! If you "have 
ordinary writing ability, it is possible to earn the low 
cost os six Bag instruction before it is imished oe 
ourse of instruction in 
JUVENILE: MAGAZINES plainly teaches how to write for 
this wide-open market. Send for terms and descriptive folder. 


WILL C. DERRY 








40 ROCK AVENUE EAST LYNN, MASS. 
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We like to include stories of inspiration, outside 
of our Silver Lining department. A prospective 
filler writer shouldn’t confine himself to original 
humor, which can be good but won’t always bat 
a thousand. He might try branching out into a 
broader field of little-known anecdotes about 
famous or infamous personalities and stories of a 
few lines that tug at the heart. One of my fav- 
orite stories was sent to me by a contributor who 
found it in a lesser-known publication. It told of 
a correspondent interviewing G.I.’s during the 
war who asked one soldier, “If you could have 
anything in the world at this moment, what 
would you wish for?” The G.I. answered simply, 
“Tomorrow.” 

The story about the “Ballory” Savings Bank 
described by Margot Ryan would not be used by 
CORONET since this is a New York bank and 
wouldn’t really have the world-wide interest that 
a story about the Empire State Building might 
have, for instance. A filler for CoRONET should 
be one that would immediately strike a familiar 
note to our reader. I would also reject the Dia- 
bolique story mentioned by Miss Ryan on the 
grounds that not all of our readers would know 
the French pronunciation of the word and the 
punch-word, Die-a-bol-i-cue simply wouldn’t be 
funny to them. We reject fillers too, that show 
any race or nationality in a bad light. Dialect 
stories that point our infirmities are taboo. 

Here’s a word of advice to a prospective filler 
writer: Do not plagiarize even the smallest joke 
by putting it into the first person and claiming it 
actually happened. A filler editor recognizes an 
old story at once and we are pretty hard to fool. 

As for the importance of fillers to the reader, 
we are a story-telling nation. Everyone has a 
“good one” for you. A story that is short and 
to the point can be easily read and just as easily 
remembered. It’s all in the tag-line. 


Anne Einselsen, Associate Editor of La- 
DIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia 6, Penna., says: 

We like the illuminating anecdote, the in- 
formative paragraph, the quoted wisdom or 
philosophy. Some of the best of our longer 
original fillers are Webb Garrison’s word deriva- 
tions, or the ones by Mary K. Blackmar on 
changing styles and customs. Most of the epi- 
grams are quotes, but a good original with a 
fresh twist, written simply, directly and entertain- 
ingly, has a good chance. The Journal prints an 
occasional short diverting quiz; and humor too, 
when it can be had in good taste. Only a few 
of any type should be submitted at a time; never 
more than twenty. Writers should scan several 
issues to become familiar with the kind of long 
and short filler material a magazine publishes. 
Most editors buy the fillers they like personally 
and offer them as special delights—or page- 
bonuses—to their readers who, incidentally, never 
seem to tire of them. 
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O* the 15th of each month, Writer’s 
Digest enrolls a selected group of stu- 
dents in its Beginner’s Individual Course in 
Short Story Writing. Experienced students 
or writers with a good record of mss. sales 
are not eligible. 

The purpose of this Beginner’s Course in 
Writing is to show plainly the elements in 
writing and painstakingly explain how to 
write short stories. Part of the instruction 
consists of detailed criticism of two 5,000 
word short stories that you write. The 
course lasts four months. 

Graduates of the Beginner’s Course in 
Writing will not suddenly become profes- 
sional writers, nor will they earn $500 a 
week from their writing. They will, how- 





























ever, understand a few secrets of profes- 
sional writing and be able to compose good, 
readable English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students are desired. 


The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have the opportunity to 
study under experienced, professional edi- 
tors who will take an individual interest in 
your progress. Complete details and an out- 
line of the Beginner's Course in Writing 
that will intrigue and inspire you, await 
your inquiry. 

We invite you to reply at once. 


*We believe this to be the lowest priced 
short story course sold by a reliable insti- 
tution. Money back agreement on all en- 
rollments. 





Name 


(] Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writing. 
There is no obligation and no salesman will call. 





Address 





City 


State 











Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 























GHOST WRITING 


My work has been published in the United States, 
Canada, England, Scotland, India and in Braille. I’d 
like to help you, too. Tell me your needs and write for 


details. 
WILL LOZIER 


134-35 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N. Y. 





MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Beautiful bond paper; 60c per 1000 words, 
70c per 1000 with corrections; poetry Ic per 


line. Free carbon. Send postage please. 
Fast Service, No Delays 


No 
ELLEN BROWN 


Box 3082 Fort Worth 5, Texas 











IF YOU'VE WRITTEN 
A BOOK... 


You will be interested in our plan to publish, pro- 
mote, and distribute it. Write for free informative 
brochure. Submit your MS for prompt evaluation. 
We are subsidy publishers: 


BARDLEY HALL PRESS 
Dept. W.D., 363 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By experienced typist. Bond paper, one carbon, minor 
corrections. All work proofread. Scripts over 10,000 
words, 15c per page; shorts, 20c per page; port: lc per 
line, plus return charges. Minimum $1.00. Inquiries 


invited. 
EVA GOCKEL 
3909 DeTonty Street St. Louis 10, Missouri 





ATTENTION, BOOK WRITERS! 


Expert help with your novel, or non-fiction book, will 
smooth the road to success. My clients are selling. I 
edit, polish, correct, revise where revision is needed, and 
present your writings at their very best. Returned to you 
typewritten, ready for publication. $1.50 per thousand 
words. Carbon copy included. Terms may be arranged 
if desired. 


EDITH M. NAILL Box 7 Gower, Missouri 











POEMS 


Wanted to be set to music. 

Any subject. Send Poems today. 

Immediate consideration. 
Phonograph Records Made 

Five Star Music Masters, 457 Beacon Bidg., Boston, Mass. 


+ tt 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By —_ graduate. Flawless spelling and punctuation, 
beautifully tailored on best bond and carefully proof- 
read. Extra first page, free carbon, mailed flat. 20c per 
finished page, plus postage. Editing if desired. 


PATRICIA M. GRUMAN 
5652 N. Virginia Ave. Chicago 45, Illinois 





BE AN AUTHOR WHO SELLS 


Manuscripts edited and marketed. No course of study 
but lots of personal help and guidance. 
Write for FREE copy of 
“Article Writing for Beginners" 


L. TURNER LITERARY SERVICE 
10 Redwood Ave. Toronto, Ont., Canada 
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Irving Herschbein, Associate Editor of 
THE AMERICAN LEGION MAGAZINE, 720 Fifth 


Ave., New York 19, N. Y., writes: 

Our biggest problem seems to be in the 300- 
word anecdote. We find that we usually have 
sufficient short verse and epigrams, but the good 
old-fashioned short story apparently is drifting 
from the scene. Anything that is in good taste 
and is based on an incident or scene that the 
average reader can visualize is the best type for 
us. We generally reject fillers that are (1) not 
funny and (2) offensive. Fortunately, the second 
category is a relatively small one and no cause 
for concern. 

Certainly for the reader of any publication, 
the filler is a welcomed break in a long column 
of type. We here at The American Legion 
Magazine use the cartoons to break up our 
back-of-the-book type pages and keep our filler 
material on one complete page which we call 
“Parting Shots.” ' 


Bart Sheridan, Senior Assistant to the 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, Fifty- 
seventh Street at Eighth Avenue, New 
York 19, N. Y., says: 


There is a good market here for short items for 
our “Better Way” section. An example is the 
series currently called “Towns, U.S.A.” which 
consists of groups of town names that make little 
vignettes. Another was a box of translations of 
British motoring terms. We pay $50 and up for 
such items and do any necessary rewriting here. 


Edith L. Miller, who buys fillers for READ- 
ER’S DIGEST welcomes contributions at the 
following rates of payment, on publication: 

$100 for “Life in These United States.” Stories 
contributed to this department must be true and 
unpublished, from your own experience, showing 
appealing or humorous sidelights on the Ameri- 
can scene. Maximum length: 300 words. 

$100 for “Humor in Uniform.” True and un- 
published stories based on experiences in the 
armed forces. Maximum length: 300 words. Ad- 
dress:: Humor in Uniform Editor. 

Contributions to “Humor in Uniform” and 
“Life in These United States” should be type- 
written. They cannot be acknowledged or re- 
turned. Items not accepted within 90 days may 
be considered rejected. 

$10 for “Toward More Picturesque Speech.” 
The first contributor of each item used in this 
department is paid $10. Contributions should be 
dated, and the source must be given, 

For “Personal Glimpses; Laughter, the Best 
Medicine” and other brief items, payment is 
made at the following rates: To the first con- 
tributor of each item from a published source— 
$10. For original material, payment is $5 per 
Digest two-column line. Contributions cannot be 
acknowledged or returned. 
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WRITER’S BOOKS 


CAREERS IN WRITING 
Careers in Religious Journalism. .$2.50 


MARKETS 
Editor and Publisher Syndicate 














REFERENCE 
American Thesaurus of Slang.... 7.00 
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BOOK MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


er oy Approved style. Original on good grade 
ond. One carbon. Extra first and final pages. No 
charge for minor corrections. 
50c per 1,000 words, plus postage. Slightly higher if 
special editing desired. 

KATE G. HORAN 
623 Merrick Street, Shreveport, Louisiana 





FICTION PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
by Zeiger Hay JUST’OFF THE PRESS 


Triangle Publishing Co., 3104 Ross Ave., Dallas, Texas 
A book no fiction writer can afford to be without. 


Price $2.00 
STUCK WITH A BOOK OR SHORT STORY 
I'll rewrite it for you. TV or radio scripts written from 
your material. 
ZEIGER HAY, Writer's Workshop 
1223 W. Kirk San Antonio, Texas 





PRINTING 


For authors and poets. 200 24-page, size 6x9 books for 
$88.80. Beautifully printed, in your choice type. Leather- 
ette embossed hard paper cover. Work guaranteed. Fast 
delivery. 

MERCHANTS PRESS 
P. O. Box 112 Taylor, Texas 


MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Manuscripts typed on bond paper; 50c per 
1000 words, 60c corrections; 25c a sheet for 
short scripts up to 10,000 words. Mailed flat. 


MABEL SHAW 
8112 Mariposa Ave. Citrus Heights, Calif. 








SONGWRITERS 


PROTECT YOUR IDEAS! 
HOLD ALL SONGS, POEMS! 
Write for safe, correct procedure! 


SONG SERVICE 
Dept. W. 333 W. 5éth St. New York 19, N. Y. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Thoroughly experienced. Carbon, extra first 
and last page free. Proofread and mailed fiat. 
60c per thousand plus postage. $1.00 minimum. 


BARBARA MEISNER 
290 Ridgewood Road, Key Biscayne, Miami, Florida 














GHOST WRITING 
NOVELS—BOOKS—RADIO SCRIPTS—STORIES 


Want to submit a novel, a book, or a radio script? Here’s your 
big chance. Authors whose work I have hel them with are 
selling. Let my creative re-writing help you to see your name 
in print. I not only edit, but polish and revise where necessary. 
I do not tell you what to do, I do it for you. Your manuscript 
is returned to you typewritten, ready for the publisher, showing 
off zone ht | in it Sagat a oe — furnished. $1.40 
s to be arran 
MARIE ADAMS: {eoa Blah Blair Avenue, a, Paul 4, Minnesota 








Totally Anecdotally—Cont’d from page 47 


tional reasons behind each of the scientific 
methods he had previously advanced and 
proved each to be right on the dollar as well 
as on a time saving basis. 


In other words, he used his anecdotes to 
build up a straw man then knocked him 
down, 

The interviewing technique of Pete 
Martin, of The Post, is everything a writer 
would want: smooth, professional and 
honest. He often works with a tape re- 
corder and in that way avoids tiring him- 
self making thousands of words of notes, 
or draining his energy from the next job 
by forcing his mind to retain what he heard 
until he gets four hours to transcribe his 
notes. 

As you get older you have to save your- 
self physically. A tape recorder (they cost 
under $200) does this and makes a good 
writer a better one. You get it all down on 
tape—and then, comes the wonderful pay- 
off. You can forget the whole thing! Your 
mind rests, you get to think of other things; 
you can relax your conscious memory 
muscles. In a day, a week, or when it suits 
you, the tape recorded rolls are transcribed. 
Here, right in front of you, is everything; 
every blessed word of it. All you need do 
now is organize and compress. You saved 
energy and you come back to the subject 
more objectively and so you can edit the 
transcription so much better. 

Martin combines with his tape recorder 
another technique, not a new one, but a 
technique that every pro has in his bag. 
Perhaps you have a lot of spicy anecdotes 
but for reasons of delicacy, personality, poli- 
tics or business, you may not want to hang 
them on to a real person. 


The technique here is to invent such a 
person and let the anecdotes come from 
him. 





FREE! FREE! FREE! Writing the Short Short Story by Robert Oberfirst 
My famous booklet, WRITING THE SHORT ge STORY, which contains 3 cardinal elements in writing 


a salable short-short will be mailed free of charge to all 


writers. seriously interested in writing this type fiction. 


OBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, P. O. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 








Sell Your ee to Best Markets 


Our agency sells short-shorts for $75 to Boe 3 = 
by all means send them in for porting Boost 
ROBERT OBERFIRST, ayaa ba 


you paves pag short-shorts which you think should sell 
ing fee: 10% commission on sales. 


Agent, ioe ym New Jersey 
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Monica Dickens. authoress of 12 best 
selling novels—including “One Pair of 
“One Pair of Feet’ and “The 

the Corner’, 
umnist and great granddaughter of 
Charles Dickens, states: “I have had a 
personal interest in Palmer Institute for 


Another Famous Author Endorses Palmer Training 


over a year because a member of my 
family has been one of its students. The 
thoroughness of its teaching techniques 
and frank criticism of student efforts have 
greatly impressed me. I feel certain that 
anyone with a sincere desire to write will 
benefit greatly from its course.” 


successful col- 


o Writers WhoWant to Make 
More Than $6,000 a Year 


Read What Students 
Say About How We 
Helped Them Succeed 


Now Sells To 
Big Magazines 
‘‘What I learned 
about magazine 
writing from Pal- 
mer Institute has 
been invaluable to 
me ever since. Nat- 
urally I am an enthusiastic booster 
for the course and the staff.” —-Keith 
Monroe, widely known author 
whose articles appear in Saturday 
Evening Post, Reader’s Digest, 
Good Housekeeping and other top- 


pay magazines. 
m First Story Sells 

@ for $240 

“My first story 
sold to Modern Ro- 
mances for $240, 
thanks to Palmer 
Institute. Being 
professional writers, 
your instructors 
understand a beginner’s problems. 
Their written comments are balm 
to the wound of being an unpub- 
lished writer. Then presto! a story 
sells, and the wound is no more.” 
—Harriet F. Wenderoth, Atlantic 


City, N. J. 
Editor Credits 
Palmer for Success 


“T had never 
written a line in 
my life before start- 
ing the Palmer 
course, yet after 
completing only a 
tew lessons I started to market my 
articles. Soon I was unable to write 
fast enough to keep up with my 
sales. Anyone who likes to write 
and will follow your simple in- 
structions should certainly succeed 
in this profession.” 

—Hugh G. Jarman, Montreal, Que. 
(Editor of a Canadian magazine. ) 





Are you satisfied with your present income? Or are you 
anxious to attain more worthwhile, steady sales? It may not be 
because you lack the talent necessary to be an accomplished 
writer that success seems slow in coming your way. Perhaps 
you, like many other beginning Palmer students, merely need to 
acquire the professional techniques which editors are looking 
for. This is the kind of home-study training which Palmer has 
been giving for 40 years in helping writers find the most direct 
road to recognition and financial success. 

Editors are quick to agree the demand is greater today than 
ever before for interesting, well-written manuscripts. In fact, 
many writers are already taking advantage of this present need 
and are selling more material at higher rates. 

If you really want to make a success of your writing, you 
owe it to yourself to find out how Palmer’s thorough training 
and individual guidance by professional writers will help you. 
Palmer’s unique training prepares you for NOT just one field 
of writing, but for all: short stories, novels, mysteries, TV-radio 
scripts, and feature articles. 


FREE LESSON SHOWS HOW 


To learn more about how your income may be increased, 
we urge you to investigate Palmer training. Just send for this 
generous free offer: Typical lesson of our proven home-study 
course plus 40-page book, “The Art of Writing Salable Stories,” 
describing your opportunities. It is quite possible this will be 
the important turning point in your career. Send for your Free 
Lesson Material and Book. No obligation. No salesman will 
call. Send now before you forget. 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 


Since 1917 Accredited: National Home Study Council 


1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-28 A 
Hollywood 28, California for 


Mail this reminder coupon or send postcard 


FREE Palmer Institute of Authorship 


roved 
eterans 





The Art 
of Writing 
: Salable 
: Stories 






1680 N. Sycamore 
Hollywood 28, Colif., Desk J-28 


1 

! Please send me free typical lesson package and book, ‘The Art of Writing 
: Salable Stories.’ which explains how I may increase my income from 
i writing. This is confidential. No salesman will call. Please print clearly. 
i 

1 Mr. 

! Mrs. 

i] Miss j 

! 

i Address 

' 

t 

' City Zone State 

1 

. Please print clearly. Veterans check here _) 








DISTINGUISHED AUTHOR-STATESMAN RECOMMENDS 
CARSON’S BOOK COUNSELLING TO FRIENDS 


NOWN AUTHORS often refer their 
k friends to me, knowing that I will 

never disappoint them. A veteran 
writer, as well as a statesman, is Charles 
Edward Chapel, member of the California 
Assembly of the 46th District and author 
of 23 published books. In his syndicated 
newspaper column “Sacramento Report,” 
Assemblyman Chapel has this to say: 

“People frequently ask me where they 
can get professional help at reasonable fees 
for the writing of books. Probably the 
reason they seek my advice on this prob- 
lem is that they know I make my living by writing books. I am glad 
to report that for many years I have recommended Charles Carson, 
who gives professional, personalized service both to beginners and 
experienced authors. In all that time, many of my friends have 
thanked me for sending them to Carson and none has complained.” 

If you are a client of mine, there is an even chance that you came 
to me through the recommendation of some established author. This 
is understandable, since I hold membership in five writers’ organiza- 
tions and enjoy the personal friendship and trust of many “name” 
scribes. Some of them are also my clients. 

If you need assistance with your beok and respect the opinions 
of leading authors who recommend me, write for details concerning 
my manuscript services. This information is contained in a pamphlet 
called BOOK WRITING HELP, which is yours for a 2c postal. You 
don’t have to experiment when you know where to find authoritative 
help. Write to me now. 


Reference: DUN & BRADSTREET, INC. 
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